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A Few Typical Installations of 


Devine High Efficiency 
Vacuum Chamber Dryers 


For drying 
Sheet Rubber as it comes from the washer 


—THE ADV ANTAGES— 





1. There is a rapid, thorough and uniform drying ata 
) low temperature independent of climatic conditions. 

2. There is no oxidation and consequent loss during 
the drying process. 

3. The rubber has greater elasticity owing to the ab- 
sence of high temperature and oxygen in vacuum. 

4. The rubber is perfectly dried without drawing the 
resins to the surface. 

5. The drying period is reduced to from one and one- 
half to three hours, according to the grade of rubber. 

6. The consumption of steam for power and drying 
purposes is reduced to a minimum, with a maximum 
utilization of heat units in the drying process. 

7. No waste of fuel. 

8. Greater economy in factory space. 

9. Greater saving in quantity of crude rubber to be 
carried in stock. 

10. Elimination of fire hazard, and 

1l. A great saving in capital tied up in buildings and 
raw rubber stock which can be more profitably em- 
ployed to develop and expand the market for manu fac- 
tured products. 

A Devine Vacuum CHAMBER Dryer of a given 
capacity occupies about one-eighth of the floor space 
required by the old-fashioned hot-air or dry room of 
the same capacity. The old method requires the stock 
to be hitng in the loft from one week to a month, ac- 
cording to atmospheric conditions, while in a Devine 
VacuuM CHAMBER Dryer the sheet rubber is dried in a 
maximum of three hours. , 


J. P. DEVINE COMPANY 


The World's Premier Vacuum Specialists 


NEW YORK: 42nd Street Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y., 1250 Clinton Street 
Jas. Livingston, Ltd.. LONDON 
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There are two materials known in the 
United States as Tripoli which are of 
greatly differing and varying character 
and origin, and have caused considerable 
confusion in the Trade, in fact, while 
known under the same name, they have 
entirely dissimilar properties and are used 
for different purposes. 

The name Tripoli was originally given 
to a diatomaceous earth which was taken 
from Tripoli, Africa in 1641, and Tripoli 
takes precedent over all other commer- 
cial names under which Diatemaceous or 
Infusorial earth is sold. 

In recent years scientific men have 
added the word Infusoria on account of 
its nature and origin, and the material is 
now properly called Infusorial Tripoli. 

Fossil flour is a commercial name for 
refined infusorial Tripoli. 

Infusorial Tripoli is a 
fusorial fossil shell, of diatomaceous 
origin, and consists of the remains of 
minute cellular diatoms, which have been 
deposited in water and successfully re- 
covered. This product is a hydrated and 
opaline silica, and weighs approximately 
15 to 18 pounds to the cubic foot. 

Diatoms that compose Infusorial Trip- 
oli are found practically everywhere in 
fresh and salt water. They abound in 
frozen seas of the Arctic Circle and in 
the sultry oceans of the tropics. The fresh 
or the sweet water forms, and the ma- 
rine or salt water forms are different in 
general shape and appearance. Deposits 
of the salt water species have a harsh 
feeling, and drag when passed through 
the fingers; while the fresh water vari- 
eties abound particularly in the north 
temperate regions of the earth, as, for 
example, Norway, Scotland, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and are soft and 
slightly slippery to the touch. 

Diatoms are the remains of a remark- 
able single-celled plant, of which there are 
many known species. The shell is so 
minute that it requires millions of indi- 
viduals to fill one cubic inch of space, and 
yet they are so numerous that their fos- 
sil remains furnish a very important 
article of commerce. Each of these plants 
during its lifetime is extremely prolific 
and it multiplies with astonishing rapid- 
ity. The most common form of multipli- 
cation is division or breaking apart, The 
diatom does not divide along its short 
axis after the manner of many other sim- 
ilar microscopic forms, but longitudinally 
along its long axis. It is this peculiarity 
that gives the plant its name—*‘diatom,” 
a Greek word, meaning something cut 
through. 

The other product described in Gov- 
ernment and State Geological reports, is 
commercially known in the United States 
as Tripoli, and is a light, porous, purely 
siliceous rock, which has resulted from 
the leaching of caleareous material from 


siliceous in- 


Infusorial Tripoli 


By David S. Collins 


very siliceous limestones or highly cal- 
careous cherts, and weighs about 60 
pounds to the cubic foot. 

The composition of these products are 
so entirely different as to render the 




















INFUSORIAL TRIPOLI DIATOMS 


same name impracticable, and indicating 
further that, while both are highly 
siliceous, the nature of the Silica present 
is entirely different. 

Infusorial Tripoli, produced by the Ox- 
ford Tripoli Sales Co., is taken from a 
live Lake deposit in Nova Scotia, and is 
treated by a process that automatically 
refines it and reduces it to an impalpable 
powder; is prepared in several grades, 
each having a different commercial value, 
and no other deposit yet discovered has 
the same physical characteristics. 

The micro-photograph reproduced in 
this article is enlarged diameters. It will 
be observed that the diatoms are boat 
shaped and of cellular formation so that 
the rubber fills in their porous structure 
and clings to them, making a compact, 
solid, mass of rubber and compound as 
one material. 

Experience has shown that Infusorial 
Tripoli cannot be used alone in heavily 
compounded stocks, but should be used 
with regular compounds now used in rub 
ber. For ordinary stocks it can be used 
with good advantage up to 50% of the 
weight of the rubber and for hard stocks, 
such as valves, packings, ete., requiring 
great strength and less elasticity up to 


equal parts of rubber and Infusorial 
Tripoli. 
Infusorial Tripoli is practically pure 


silica, and is absolutely free from all 
vegetable and animal matter as is shown 
by the following: 

Analysis 
Silica oo). 96.35 
es Bee Beem. . im straw i's Ctcee es 04 


ran Cre! TO wb ee ol 
Moisture ‘ ae a ah baa okt ae « 2.40 
Specht Geevity .... ips cdidw andesite 2.0 


Infusorial Tripoli has a great drying ef- 
fect on rubber in two ways, list: it dries 
all traces of moisture out of the stock and 
absorbs the gases that generate during 
vulcanization, prevents blowing and thus 
permits the use of green rubber~ with 
safety. 2nd, it dries out low grade, soft 
and sticky stock and gives a firmness and 
strength that will admit of its being 
handled with ease while being made up 
into goods. 

Rubber manufacturers are cautioned 
against using it in friction or cement 
stocks, as they can hardly be too sticky 
and Infusorial Tripoli would have the re- 
verse effect. 

Infusorial Tripoli reduces the cost of 
zinc and takes the place of magnesia in 
many instances, where lightness in stock 
is required. 

Increases the strength of rubber. 

Increases the bulk of rubber goods. 

Reduces the cost of rubber goods. 

Man be added to any rubber compound. 

Reduces the cost of zinc compounds. 

Works into rubber easily. 

Works well in hard rubber compounds. 

Makes rubber goods that will stand heat 
or acid. 

Is the most perfect insulator known, and 
presents the greatest possibilities for 
research. 


Formula of Hard Rubber Compounds 


No. 1. 

Per Cent. 
reer eer 25 
Dt MOD cea cedcdsbbisceeeberents 15 
DD: 66.00 Obbbie eh Ene Tbe Veewes omwe 10 
TR MG yo kia dk duty, pare mete aed ah S 
EE, DSi sy 5 ewe dae eee wes s ged 6 
OB, | EAP reer rr rT eerie 25 
Sulphur ...... + ie peur decnenes nites 7 
SD whine 68 04 0 5 ngretr eee? ' 4 

No, 2 
Tire Reclaimed .... 4 ly Tete nid iin <a 
Smoked Sheets ‘ ye aaa’ i= “| 
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Each of the above was cured for one 
hour at 65 lbs. 

A small per cent of Infusorial Tripoli 
can be used profitably in all rubber com- 
pounds and the quantity of lime needed 
in vulcanizing can be reduced. 

It is absolutely neutral, and has no 
chemical action. Stocks can be calendered 
without blistering, and make goods that 
will not check. crack or harden when 
cured in moist heat. 








Co-operate in National Prosperity Campaign 


With a view to the stabilization and 
stimulation of business generally, what is 
known the Nationa! Prosperity Cam 
paign has been started by a number of 
men who are impressed with the delay in 
the return to due activity of the greater 
industries of the country. THe RUBBER 
AGE AND Tire News is co-operating in this 
effort, in the belief that though the rubber 


as 


industry is recovering more rapidly from 
the effects of the war, it may eventually 
be adversely affected if the basic indus 
tries of the country continue to lag be 
hind 

The big idea behind the National Pros 
perity Campaign is that pre-war condi 
tions should be forgotten and that busi 
ness should think in harmony with the 
New Era. Judging from the success this 


eampaign has met so far in trade circles 
renerally, it appears that business is at 
last going to do away with its three arch 


enemies: General Confusion, Genera! 


Hesitation and General Timidity. The 
importance of impressing upon both 
buyer and seller—particularly upon the 
man who buys to resell—the following 
fundamental facts undoubtedly is grow 
ing In the minds of business men. These 
facts are 

1 That high prices are, as_ Irving 
Fisher, Professor of Economy at Yale, ex 
presses it, a “stubborn reality,” and that 
they are not coming down to any appre 
clable extent 

2. That it is to the interest of the em 
ployer to pay high wages for efficient 
labor because the higher the purchasing 
power of the wage-earners as a group, the 
better not only for the country, as a 


whole, but for his own particular business 
is well, 


8. That we are all simultaneously 
buyers and sellers, and that any attempt 
to take unfair advantage of either the 
buyer or the seller eventually reacts to 
the hurt of all business, 

t. That there is little distinction be 
tween the man who refuses to sell at a 
fair price, and the man who refuses to 
buy at a fair price-——either one can turn 
the whole country topsy-turvy. 

5. That all the world is clamoring for 
food, shelter, clothing, machinery, ships, 
railways, capital and credit; that we 
have all these things and can have them 
in still greater abundance if we work to 
gether in production 

6. That no person, no business, no 
nation, ever got anywhere by waiting on 


someone else, and that the wise thing, the 


prosperous thing, the business-like thing 
for American business today is to “ Carry 
on, 

The following expressions of views of 
the situation which have been sent to 
rue Rurper Ace AND Tire News by some 
of the leading men in the rubber indus 
try, will be read with interest and bene 
fit 

TRACY S. LEWIS 


President, Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


The record of events since the armistice 
was signed has demonstrated that Ameri- 


can merchants, to a greater extent than 
the business men of other nations, are 
showing an after-the-war timidity in 


buying. 

It has been apparent since the first of 
the year that conditions were such that 
no price reductions of material conse- 
quence could be made for a good while to 


come. Raw materials are still in great 
demand, no material reduction in wages 
is possible within a short period of time, 
and costs of transportation will continue 
to be considerably higher than before the 
war owing to increased costs of operation. 

Under these conditions merchants can 
with absolute safety order for their full 
requirements. The man who clings lon- 
ger to picayunish, hand-to-mouth buying 
is the man who is going to be the loser. 
The American people, after a long period 
of war economy, are buying unstintedly 
again, and the merchant who has the 
goods in stock is the one who is getting 
the business. The man who says he will 
send for them is not only going to lose 
sales but customers. 

This then, is more than ever a period 
in which merchants should show their 
patriotism and their belief in the greater 
future of their country, by eliminating un 
warrantted, petty fears in regard to pur 
chases. Why talk of a return to normal 
conditions when conditions are normal 
now—higher wages, higher costs of pro- 
ductions and higher prices than before 
the war, it is true, but a normal condition 
just the same, which will only be changed 
very gradually and will not result in be- 
fore the war conditions for years to come, 
if ever. We are living in a different era, 
an era of progress in which pennies will 
not be counted as heretofore. An advance 
has been made all along the line, and even 
scrub women who worked for $1.50 a day 
are now receiving $2.50 for the same work. 

Let the timid merchant recognize these 
facts and get the “go ahead” spirit into 
his veins. This is no time for pessimism 
and forebodings—it is a time to arise to 
greater effort and the acceptance of the 
new spirit of progress. 


GEORGE B. HODGMAN 


President, Hodgman Rubber Co. 


The conditions surrounding the present 
reconstruction period differ radically 
from those of the past that there are no 
precedents on which predictions as to the 
future may be based It is reasonably 
certain, however, that there can be no 
serious expectation of a pre-war level of 
prices for many years to come. As soon 
this is recognized as a fact (and the 
buyers seem to be beginning to realize 
it now) there is every reason to expect a 
general resumption of business activity in 
all staple lines. 

As soon as we can begin to think and 
talk optimism we are going to get some 
where. 


SO 


as 


N. LINCOLN GREENE 
United States Rubber Co. 


At the close of the great war, which 
came upon us so suddenly, business men 
were called upon to look out upon an un 
chartered sea, in making their plans for 
the future. Consequently, with no pre- 
cedent for conditions, I have no criticism 


to offer of the manufacturer, jobber or 
retailer who did not immediately place 
orders for the merchandise that he ap- 


parently needed. 

Every one has been buying from hand 
to mouth until the raw material markets 
could reach a reasonably even keel. There 
was, as you know, a marked decline in 
cottons and woolens immediately after 
the armistice was signed, but during the 
last thirty or sixty days there has been a 
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lively demand, so that many manufac- 
turers have now either withdrawn their 
original lines or are sold up on standard 
merchandise until late this year. 

It is my opinion that the less courageous 
buyers will flock into the market for all 
types of merchandise shortly after the 
signing of the Peace Treaty, and then, 
without regard to the basic costs of raw 
materials, purely because of the immu- 
table law of supply and demand, all goods 
will go materially higher. 

Generally speaking, I believe that the 
buyer who covers himself at the present 
moment, for a reasonable amount of his 
future requirements will find himself in 
a much better position ninety days from 
now than those who wait. 

From our own standpoint, we are antic- 
ipating a lively demand and think that 
many manufacturers will find their pro- 
duction all too small in the later months 
of this year. 


We are certainly on a high level of 
prices today, as compared with pre-war 
conditions, and personally can see no 


great possibilities of any material decline 
for the remainder of this year. 


THEODORE WOOD 


Secretary, R. J. Caldwell Co. 


No doubt, you remember your Mother 
Goose, and the story that weft something 
like this: 

“Ox won't drink water, water won't 
quench fire, fire won’t burn stick, stick 
won't beat dog, dog won't bite pig, pig 
won't get over the stile and I shan’t get 
home tonight.” 

How is Uncle Sam to get poor bewil 
dered American business over the read- 
justment stile, unless each one of us— 
stick, fire, water, dog, and ox—does his 


share? 
Laborers, storekeepers, superintendents, 
wholesalers, jobbers, salesmen, middlemen, 


manufacturers, financiers, and above all, 
huyers, maust be on the job. 

To stay entirely out of the market, 
merely because prices have a downward 
trend, seems to us to be a mistaken policy 
in this country at the present time. 


True it might be equally dangerous for 
a buyer to cover too far ahead at today’s 
prices, but remember—the old lady didn’t 
want the dog to eat the pig in order to 
get him over the stile. 

A bite was all that was required 

Nation-wide buying is being urged 
the solution of our problem by the Coun- 
cil of National Defence, composed of the 


as 


Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor 
ictive private buying is the only thing 


that can assure the immediate success of 
imerican industries. 

Active private buying can 
with continuous employment. 

Employment cannot be continuous 
less the wheels are kept turning 

The wheels will not keep turning unless 
every organ in our industrial and commer- 
cial body functions properly. 

Today the activity of this body is de- 
pendent upon the proper functioning of 
the buying organ. 

Of course, to help us function properly, 
you should buy our fabric, still the coun- 
try will be benefited by the mere fact of 
your buying—even if your conscience com- 
pels you to buy from our competitors. 

They are all good reliable people any- 
way—with one exception. 

And one thing more— 


only come 


un- 
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Aren’t your salesmen-urging this same 
policy on the particular buyers who are 
interested in your products? 

Our guess is that they are. 


J. E. BAUM 

President, Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 

Regarding my views as to the present 
level of high prices, I would say that I 
can see only one explanation of the entire 
situation, and that is that due to the tre- 
mendous influx of gold money into this 
country and to the tremendous amount 
of credit money issued in this country, 
which, of course, is based on. gold and 
interchangeable with it, we have reached 
a condition where the supply of money 
is greatly in excess of the supply of com- 
modities, and we have, therefore, cheap 
dollars rather than high-priced commodi- 
ties, and in my opinion, just so long as 
this country has its present plentiful sup- 
ply of money we will continue to have 
high prices for labor and high prices for 
all the products of labor. 

It is true that we reached these high 
prices during the war, and the upward 
movement of prices was unquestionably, 
to a considerable extent, accentuated by 
the war, because of the scarcity of labor 
and labor’s products, and because of the 
requirements of foreign markets; but 
with the return of normal labor supplies, 
and with the discontinuance of the abnor- 
mal foreign demand for the products of 
our labor and our soil, our-prices will, not 
return to the pre-war .condition, beeause 
this great money inflation will still re- 
main with us. There will be declines of 
minor importance in some of those lines 
where particular circumstances will «act. 
but the general market level will continue 
much higher than-in the time when our 
supply of money was relatively so-much 
less than it is now. 

So the whole thing nets down to the 
fact that we have such“an abundance of 
circulating medium that it takes more 
dollars to buy any particular commodity 
than it ever did before. 


Cc. D. GARRETSON 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 


To show you that we believe that good 
business in this country is only held back 
by lack of confidence, we advise that with- 
in the last two weeks, we have signed a 
contract for an addition to our plant 
which will cost well over $100,000. 

We have bought our cotton yarn to 
carry us well into next year, and our rub- 
ber for the balance of this year. 

We are erecting the building because 
we believe that when business does start 
it is going off with a rush, and we want 
to be in position to do our share of it. 


President, 


“War Tax” 


Hood Tire’ Company 
ment Provided for Passing Tax 
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We have bought our raw material be- 
cause we believe that just as soon as busi- 


ness does start, prices are going to be 
higher than they are today. 

If everyone would say /et’s go, and back 
up their words with their actions, busi- 
ness would go, and, in my opinion, nobody 
would lose any money. 


M. E. MASON 
Sales Manager, Mohawk Rubber Co. 


In connection with the National Pros- 
perity Campaign, we believe there are a 
few points concerning the automobile tire 
business which might be brought out with 
good results. 

The war period prices on tires were not 
advanced frequently nor excessively. The 
last general advance, amounting to 10 per 
cent., took place a little over a year, ago. 
Since that time and up to the signing 
of the armistice, labor, fabrics, chemicals, 
and practically everything that the tire- 
maker uses advanced steadily, withthe 
result that had the armistice not been 
signed, a further advance would undoubt- 
edly have taken place about the first of 
this year. 

It must further be considered that the 
tire manufacturer is obliged to purchase 
his main needs well in advance, that all 
of.them contracted for rubber and fabric 
with the expectation of running their 
plants, normally during the last year, but 
about August ist, were arbitrarily cut 
down, so that the majority of them ran 
at about one-third to one-half of normal 
for the. balance of the year. .Fhis left 
large quantities of material bought at 
high. prices-either on hand or on contract, 
and until these materials are use@& up, 
there will be comparatively little change in 
the manufacturer’s cost. Therefore, it 
was hardly reasonable to expect that im-' 
mediately upon the signing of the armis- 
tice tire prices would be reduced. Tires 
have probably advanced less than almost 
any other manufactured product, and 
while we would naturally expect lower 
prices with the resumption of normal con- 
ditions, those prices are dependent almost 
entirely on reductions in cost of material 
and manufacturing. 

It seems to us that with the small stocks 
of manufactured goods on hand January 
first, at which time the factory stock 
should reach its maximum. there will likely 
be a shortage of certain tires during the 
busy months of the season, and that the 
wise dealer will see that his stock is kept 
up to normal and not allow it to run low, 
with the expectation of lower prices. His 


chance for loss through inability to get 
stock is greater than his chance for loss 
through a reduction in prices. 


Correct Term 
Goes Into Matter Deeply—Points Out That Govern- 


on to Consumer—Holds Trade 


Custom Is Proper So Long as Accurate 


to the subject of 
be labelled “ war 
the words not be 
authoritative 
rulings 
Revenue, 


contribution 
when may a war tax 
tax” and when shall 
used is contributed from an 
source. In advance of formal 
from the Bureau of Internal 

local collectors in many parts of the 
Country have adopted a_ policy that 
unless a company actually pays a tax to 
the Government it may not use the exact 
wording. Both the National Automobile 


Further 


Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Automobile 


Dealers’ Association have 





spread this news assiduously. As has 
been pointed out before, it is a general 
custom in some sections of the trade, par- 
ticularly among tire dealers, to let the 
consumer know in good faith just how 
much is added to the cost of each tire by 
reason of the tax which a manufacturer 
pays, a fact which has aroused con- 
siderable discussion. The Hood Tire Co., 
Watertown, Mass., has gone into the mat- 
ter deeply, and supports the custom men- 
tioned on legal authority which it has 
chosen carefully, relying on the following 
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advice from a man who at one time was 
solicitor for the Revenue Commission, and 
is now legal investigator for a national 
industrial organization. 

Says this man, fresh from 
Washington : 

in my opinion the ruling of the Department 
will be that it is legal for a retail dealer to 
place upon his invoice as a distinct and sep- 
arate item with the words “war tax” the 
amount of tax which has been actually paid 
by the manufacturer and which has been 
passed on by the manufacturer to the retail 
dealer by means of a similar distinct and sep- 
arate statement on the invoice from the manu- 
facturer to the retailer. 

I feel confident that the regulations will pro- 
vide that the manufacturer himself may pass 
on the tax in the manner indicated, as a sep- 
arate item, without having the amount of the 
tax so passed on figured as part of the total 
price on which the tax is itself to be com- 
puted, This was the ruling of the Department 
under the 1917 Act, and I think that it will be 
adhered to in the new regulations. If the 
manufacturer can thus pass on the tax so-that 
the retailer is advised of the exact amount of 
the tax which was payable in respect to the 
article, I cannot believe that there is anything 
in Section 1319 to prevent the retailer from 
similarly passing on the tax. Under such cir: 
cumstances there would, in fact, be no misrepre- 
sentation as to the amount of the tax which 
had been paid in respect to the article or as to 
the burden in reference to the tax borne by the 
retailer. The mere fact that the tax is col- 
lected in the first instance from the manufac- 
turer would not seem to me to be of impor, 
tance, particularly if the Department adheres 
to recognition of the right of the manufacturer 
‘to start the tax as a separate item along the 
road to the ultimate consumer of the article 
without having the tax where separately billed 
treated as part of the price. ° 


The entire logic of this view and the 
careful investigation at its basis must 
command respect. In . view. of, conflicting 
statements. given out by. other ,authgrity, 
at least one of. which has, also been in 
close touch. with. Washington, the whole 
matter can only be regarded as one,to be; 
finally settled by a formal ruling from the 
Bureau of. Internal Reyenue;. when.,Gov- 
ernment machinery shall have. been, able 
finally to move itself to pass on the tax 
interpreting primer which has been sub- 
mitted to it by the N. A. C, C. 

In the interval until that time, in the 
words of an attorney connected with an- 
othér large tire company, “the best advice 
is to keep on doing exactly as you are 
doing now. Either way or both may be 
right when the Bureau tells what it wants 
done.” 


a trip to 


Rubber Goods Tests Standardization 
Committee 

John B. Tuttle, assistant chief chemist 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and chairman of the Rubber 
livision of the American Chemical Society, 
announces the following committee on the 
Standardization of Tests of Rubber 
(Goods: 

Professor H. B, Simmons, University of 
Akron, Ohio, author of the “ Technical 
Course in Rubber Manufacture ” published 
in The Rubber Age and Tire News, chair- 
man; Earl J. Davies, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; W. W. 
Sanders, Empire Rubber & Tire Company, 
Trenton, N. J., Joseph H. Russell, Rubber 
Regenerating Company, Naugatuck, Conn., 
Helen C. Gillette, Pres-Q-Lite Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Trenton to Have Modern Hotel 


It has been definitely decided that the 
new hotel to be built in Trenton, N. J., 
by the United Hotels Company of Amer- 
ica, shall be known as the Stacy-Trent, 
after the first two settlers of Trenton, the 
city in fact having been first known as 
Trent Town, after Mr. Trent. There was 
considerable discussion as to the possibil- 
ity that Mr. Stacy may have settled on 
the spot before Mr. Trent did, hence the 
combined name. 








Manufacturers’ 
Association held 
its twenty-first banuget at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, on the 
evening of April 23. The guests of honor 
on this oceasion were H. E. Raymond and 
Henry C. Charles J. Davol, presi- 
dent of the Davol Rubber Company, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., was toastmaster 

The banquet hall was elaborately decor- 
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ated with flowers and exotic plants, and 
a feature of the decorations was a sunken 
garden and pool, with live fish and aquatic 
plants, which occupied the table center. 

Edward E. Huber, Eberhard Faber Rub- 
ber Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., gave an in- 
teresting talk in the course of which he 
recounted the history of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from the first meet- 
ing of this organization held in 1898 at the 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City, 
up to its merger with the Rubber Asso- 
elation of America. <A vote of thanks was 
extended to Mr. Huber at the conclusion 
of his address. 

Henry C. Corson, an honorary member 
of the Sundries Division, spoke of the days 
when the rubber industry was still an in- 
fant, recalling vivid recollections of older 
meetings. 

H. FE. Raymond, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, spoke as a member 
of the younger generation. Other speakers 
were George B. Hodgman, president of the 
Hodgman Rubber Company, Tuckahoe, 


N. Y., F. H. Jones, Tyer Rubber Company, 
Andover, Mass., W. H. Balch, Faultless 
Rubber Company, Ashland, Chio, W. S. 


Davison, The Miller Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and H. A. Bauman, The B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

A silent standing toast was drunk to 
George F. Hodgman, H. ©. Burton, Joseph 


Davol, and other deceased members. 
The following members of the Rubber 
Sundries Manufacturers Division were 
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Annual Banquet of Rubber Sundries Manufacturers 


present at this banquet: Charles J. Davol, 
Davol Rubber Company, Providence, R. I. ;: 
Henry O. Corson, honorary member of the 
Division; H. E. Raymond, The B. F. Good- 
rich Company ; George B. Hodgman, Hodg- 
man Rubber Company; F. H. Jones, Tyer 
Rubber Company; J. Russell Parker, 
Parker, Stearns & Company ; T. W. Miller, 
Faultless Rubber Company; W. H. Balch, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company ; I. W. Miller. 





pany; W. G. Brewer, Hodgman Rubber 
Company; J. W. Kuhne, Hodgman Rubber 
Company ; Eberhard Faber, E. Lothar Fa- 
ber, and Edward E. Huber, Eberhard 
Faber Rubber Company; W. S. Davison, 
The Miller Rubber Company; Lloyd P. 
Jones, Canton Rubber Company, W. L. 
Pitcher, Easthampton Rubber Threa 
Company, S. H. Jones, United States Rub- 
ber Company; H. H. Reddy, Whitall-Ta- 


RvuBBER SUNDRIES DIVISION OF THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
Photo by Drucker & Co. 
Faultless Rubber Company; C. E. Camp- tum Company; Frank L. Williams, Tyer 


Faultless Rubber Company; H. A. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company ; 
Davol Rubber Company ; 
Hodgman Rubber Com- 


bell, 
Bauman, 
P. R. Westley, 
S. T. Hodgman, 


Rubber Company, W. Dudley Yates, Tyer 
Rubber Company, and Harry 8S. Vorhis, 
Secretary of The Rubber Association of 
America. 


Rubber Men Form Athletic League 


Employes of New York Branches Organize to Indulge in Athletics and 
Promote Acquaintance—Base Ball Schedule Arranged—Several 


Trophies to Be 


becoming better ac- 
quainted with one another, employes of 
the different rubber conypanies in and 
around New York City have formed an 
athletic association and will give a series 
of contests in various branches of sport. 


With a view to 


The new organization is known as the 
Rubber Industries Athletic League and 
counts among its firm members the fol- 


lowing concerns: Ajax Rubber Company, 
Empire Tire Company, Federal Rubber 
Company, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Globe Rubber Tire Manvfacturing 
Company, Keystone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
Miller Tire Corporation, Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company, Sterling Tire Corpora- 
tion, and the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 

The organization 


officers of. the are: 
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Competed For 


P. C. Botzenmayer, United 
Company, president; H. A. Demarest, the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, vice- 
president; J. L. Wood, Ajax Rubber Com- 
pany, secretary; B. Greene, Sterling Tire 
Corporation, treasurer. 

The first schedule arranged is that of 
baseball and the following firm members 
have teams in the field: Ajax Rubber 
Company, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, the Globe Rubber Tire Manufac- 
turing Company, Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, Sterling Tire Corporation, 
United States Rubber Company. 

The games will be played on diamonds 
around New York City, and rivalry is al- 
ready very keen. Several trophies have 
been arranged for and will be exhibited 
in due course in the show windows of 
the several firm members of the league. 


States Rubber 
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News Items of Interest to Rubber Men 


Obtain Reduction of Freight Rates—New Jersey Holds Rubber Exhibition 
—Narragansett Acquired by U. S. Rubber—Organize New Heat 
Instrument Company—Other Items of Interest 


Crude Rubber Freight Rates 

The Traffic Division of the Rubber As- 
sociation of America, for some little time 
past has been engaged in negotiating with 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion for a reduction in the transconti- 
nental rate from the Pacific Coast on crude 
rubber from $1.56% (the present blanket 
rate) to a basis which we knew should be 
considerably lower than this if the impor- 
tation and movement Eastbound of this 
traffic from the Pacific Coast was to cen- 
tinue under the changed conditions 
brought about by the cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

As a result of the handling of this mat- 
ter by the Traffic Division with Assistant 
Director C. E. Spens in personal confer- 
ence and by correspondence, the Railroad 
Administration advises under date of May 
2d that it has been decided to publish a 
carload rate of $1 per cwt. and a less 
earload rate of $2.25 on imported crude 
rubber via all Pacific ports. The new car- 
load basis is quite*reasonable and just 
about what was expected by the Traffic 
Division of the Association, and the less 
carload rate of $2.25 is a little bit better 
even that was hoped for. 

Mr. Spens is not able at this time to 
advise definitely coneerning the effective 
date of these new rates, but he says that 
the printing of the tariff is well under 
way, and that it is the present intention 
of the Administration to make the rates 
effective on three days’ notice which will, 
of course get them in effect in the very 
near future. George F. Hichborn, chair- 
man of the Traffic Division, will keep in 
constant touch with Mr. Spens as to the 
exact date on which the new basis goes 
into effect and will advise all interested 
immediately. ’ : 

Advice has been received by the Traffic 
Division ffom the Western Freight Traffic 
Committee, with whom it has been hand- 
ling the subject of rates on guayule rub- 
ber from ‘Texas border points to New York 
City to the effect that that committee has : 
filed application with the Administration 
at Washington for permission to estab- 
lish a new basis of $1.09 per hundred 
pounds, minimum weight thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds, on guayule rubber, carloads, 
from Rio Grande Crossings, when origi- 
nating in Mexico, to New York City via 
Galveston and the boat lines. This also 
is very favorable action, in the belief of 
the Traffic Division, as the present basis 
via the Gulf ports is $2.16, and this new 
basis establishes a fairly attractive dif- 
ferential as compared with the all-rail 
basis, which is $1.70 via’ St. Louis and 
$1.67 via Chicago to New York City, and 
it will very nearly equalize the rate on 
guayule from Texas border points and 
that. imported crude rubber coming 
through Pacific Coast ports. 

It is not possible at this time to advise 
when this new basis on guayule will be- 
come effective, but we shall closely watch 
it and advise you immediately upon re- 
ceipt of definite information. 

Further, the Traffic Division has been 
led to believe that the difficult conditions 
which were encountered in the weighing 
and other handling of crude rubber im- 
ported through Seattle will be very con- 
siderably alleviated in a short while, and 
while it has been impossible to secure 
authoritative information on the subject, 
it is understood that there is strong likeli- 
hood of a satisfactory adjustment of the 


weighing troubles and the matter of ab- 
sorption of handling charges at Seattle by 
the carriers and steamship lines, in the 
not distant future. 





New Jersey Rubber Exhibit 

An exhibition of rubber products that 
lasted two weeks was held recently in the 
museum of the State House, Trenton, N. J.. 
and attracted thousands of interested 
visitors. Local manufacturers were natur- 
ally well represented, but so were also 
rubber concerns having plants in other 
parts of New Jersey. Manufacturing proc- 
ess, aS well as the finished products were 
shown, and the exhibits included tire cas- 
ings and inner tubes, rubber footwear, 
rubberized fabrics, mechanical rubber 
goods including hose, rubberized cloth, 
hard rubber products, soles and heels, 
fountain pen. In general all of the kinds 
of rubber goods that are produced in the 
State of New Jersey. 

The American Hard Rubber Company, 
New York City and Buttler, N. J., showed 
the process of manufacturing hard rubber 
combs; while the Essex Rubber Company, 
Trenton, N. J., exhibited its well-known 
lines of rubber heels, composition soles, 
inner tubes, gas masks, horse-shoe pads, 
and mechanical rubber goods. 

Of more than ordinary interest were the 
booths of the United & Glober Company 
and the Thermoid Rubber Company, both 
of Trenton, which showed tire building 
and radiator hose. Other: exhibitors 
were: the Rutherford Rubber Company, 
Rutherford, N. J., Empire Rubber & Tire 
Company, Trenton, N. J., Mercer Rubber 
Company, Trenton, N. J.. G. W. Heath 
Company, Newark, .N. J., the United 
States Rubber Company, New York City 
(exhibits {from the corporation’s New 
Brunswiek rubber footwear factory), 
and the Acme Rubber Manufacturing 
Conyppany, Trenton, N. J. There were 
ao exhibits of crude rubber and photo- 
graphs taken in the several rubber fac- 
tories of New Jersey. 


U. S. Rubber Buys Narragansett 


Deeds showing the transfer of the plant 
of the Narragansett Rubber Company, in- 
cluding factory buildings, machinery, com- 
plete manufacturing equipment, and a 
large tract of land on Wood, Catherine and 
Richmond Streets, Bristol, R. I. to the 
United States Rubber Company, New York 
City, were filed recently. The property has 
a taxable valuation of $41,500. 

This rubber factory was started in 1895 
by the late Terrance McCarthy, of Bristol, 
R. I. It was first known as the Byfield 
Rubber Company, later as the Consumers’ 
Rubber Company, and finally as the Nar- 
ragansett Rubber Company, a name it took 
seyen or eight years ago. Its founder and 
former owner, Mr. McCarthy, was consid- 
ered one of the most able men in his line 
of endeavor. He built up the business of 
his company to a daily production of about 
12,000 pairs of rubber footwear and em- 
ployed over 700 people. Practically all 
these employees have obtained employment 
in local rubber factories, including the 
National India Rubber Company, a_ sub- 
sidiary of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 


Para Rubber Reorganized 


The Para Rubber Company, whose plant 
was destroyed by fire in 1917, has been 
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reorganized under the name of. Dunbar 
Manufacturing Company, a New York cor- 
porrtion with a capital of $100,000, and 
will locate in the Lunepp factory building 
at South River, N. J. The old Para Rubber 
Company manufacture rubber gloves and 
other rubber sundries, employing about 100 
people. The new concern will employ ap- 
proximately the same number of persons 
and will engage in the same line of manu- 
facture. F. M. Dayton, New Brunswick, 
N. J., and A. H. Dubois, Bayside, Long 
Island, N. Y., who lost $100,000 when the 
Para plant was destroyed by explosion and 
fire, hold $51,000 in the new corporation. 
The Para Rubber Company had offices in 
England, France and Latin American 
countries, which will be reopened by the 
Dunbar Manufacturing Company. 


New Temperature Control Company 

The Hohmann-Nelson Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., has recently been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture automatic tempera- 
ture, pressure and time controllers, also 
thermometers, recorders and similar in- 
struments. The officers of this new com- 
pany, which will be ready for business 
within the next few months, are: A. B. 
Hohmann, president; A. J. Nelson, vice- 
president and secretary; Edward Hutch- 
ens, treasurer. 

The founders of the Hohmann-Nelson 
Company are all men of long experience 
in the construction and installation of 
automatic control instruments, having 
personally developed, constructed and in- 
stalled many of those most widely used in 
the rubber industry. 


A Permanent Toy Exhibition 


The Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
DPD. C., has invited American toy manufac- 
turers to gather a complete collection of 
all American toys that were popular dur- 
ing the war, to be placed on permanent 
exhibition. A special committee to collect 
these toys was appointed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Toy Manufacturers’ Assqciation. 
It may be expected that rubber toys will 
form an important part of this exhibition 
for this industry has been greatly en- 
larged and extended in this country since 
the outbreak of the war. During 1918 the 
American toy industry reached a gross re- 
tail volume of $40,000,000. 





Federal Opens Export Offices 

Large increase in the export business of 
the Federal Rubber Company, Cudahy, 
Wis., has necessitated the transfer of its 
export department from that city to the 
company’s eastern headquarters, at 38-40 
West 62nd street, New York City. G. H. 
Hamilton, for many years associated with 
the Federal company as special represen- 
tative, and a weil-known man in the rub- 
ber industry, has been appointed manager 
of the export department, and will have 
charge of all matters pertaining to this 


branch. 


Chemical Houses Consolidate 


F. A. Reichard, Inc., and J. W. Couls- 
ton & Co., both dealers in chemicals for 
the rubber industry, announce that they 
have consolidateds«and will now conduct 
their business under the name of 
Reichard-Coulston, Inc., at 303 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Business man- 
agement and policy will remain the same 
as in the past. : 

The officers of the new corporation 
are J. W. Coulston, president; A. Paluel 
J. W. Bos- 


de Marmon, vice-president ; 
sert, treasurer, and W. I. Coulston, sec 
retary. 























































Vew Club House for Goodyear 


Covers Loan Quota in Thirty-Six Hours 
Firestone Ships Tires by Air 


for Goodrich 


New Goodyear Club Building 
(Special Akron Correspondence 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, Is 
building a new clubhouse on the north 
east corner of E. Market st and Good 
year ave. directly opposite the main 
plant of the company 
The new building will be six stories 
high, fronting 400 feet on Market st. and 
170 feet on Goodyear ave It will pro- 
vide at the street intersection offices for 
the Ohio Savings & Trust Co. and the 
Akron Industrial Savings and Loan Co., 
both Goodyear organizations The rest 
of the building will be devoted to club 
rooms, ete Included in the main build- 
ing will be a theater with a seating 
capacity of 3,000 
Besides the club room and recreational 


features and the great gymnasium which 
is already occupied, the building will con- 


tain rooms for a corporation school and 
the necessary study and reading rooms. 
On the top floor will be an immense 
lunch and dining room for all Goodyear 


factory employes 
Big Crude Rubber Arrival 


(Special Akron Corespondence. ) 
the 
thou- 
at 
the 
line 


factories received 
major share of a shipment of four 
sand tons of crude rubber, valued 
$5,000,000, which was brought into 
port of Boston recently by the Hall 


Akron rubber 


steamship City of Canton from the islands 
the Indian sea. 
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Huge Crude Rubber Shipment—Akron 


Largest Gymnasium 


More Water for Akron 


(Special Akron Correspondence) 


The only obstruction to the continued 
growth of rubber factories in the South 
Akron, Kenmore and Barberton district 
was removed this month by the passage of 
the Akron water bill by the state legisla 
ture. This measure provides a new stor 
age reservoir in the basin of the Tuscara 
was river with an area of 368 acres and 
a capacity of 2,811,384,000 gal. The daily 
supply from this source is estimated at 
25,000,000 gal. 

It is estimated that improvements worth 
$15,000,000 will follow the acquiring of 
land for the reservoir. The state is to do 
the work, the factories promising to place 
the bonds. 

Supporters of the bill went to Columbus 
to impress upon the legislators the impor 
tance of the measure to Akron and its in 
dustries and pointed out that the future 
growth of the city depended upon addi- 
tional water supply 


Akron Subscribes Full Quota 
(Special Akron Correspondence ) 

It took the big rubber companies and 
their employes just 36 hours to put Akron 
“over the top” in the recent Victory 
loan drive. The Goodrich and Goodyear, 
of course, led in the number and total of 
subscriptions with $2,000,000 each. Fire 
stone came third with $1,100,000 and 
Miller fourth with $227,150. 
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Big Demand for Labor in Akron 


(Special Akron Correspondence.) 
The big boom brought on by the sign- 
ing of the armistice and the return of 


rubber plants to full operation has caused 
a serious shortage in the skilled labor 
market in Akron. W. S. Jenkins of the 
Federal Employment Bureau says hun- 
dreds of electricians, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, painters and every other of 
mechanics are needed to fill positions in 
this city. 

The boom has not only caused a short- 


class 


age of skilled labor, but a shortage of 
houses as well. Akron needs homes for 


workingmen and their families now more 
than it did a few years ago when it be- 
came famous as “The City of Standing 
Room Only.” 


The Goodrich Gymnasium 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 
Goodrich to have one of the best 
equipped gymnasiums in the city. The 
present recreation hall is to be remodelled 


is 


into a sport floor with basketball court, 
indoor baseball diamond, handball and 
volley ball courts. All kinds of gym- 
nasium apparatus will be installed. Gym- 


nasium classes are to-be organized soon. 


Air Freight Reaches Akron 
(Special Akron Correspondence ) 

The first consignment of freight to 
reach Akron through the air arrived May 
1 aboard two Curtiss biplanes from Wa- 
bash, Ind. It was a consignment of spare 
motor parts to the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. On their return trip, the 
planes carried Firestone tires to Indiana 
customers, 





Over 700 suggestions sent in by employees of The B. Ff, Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, were con 
sidered last wear The above picture shows the suggestion prize winners of the company listening to talks by 
company officials in the new Goodrich auditorium, following a banquet in the Good: ich dining hall. Prizes were 
awarded. varying from $1 to $150, to men and women employees who originated plans which enabled the company 


to make worth while improvements, 
chief clerkea 
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The Goodrich suggestion bores are 
heing handled in a different manner. 
suggestions were made 


men 





open to any employes 


except foremen and 


1ithough a majority of the prize 


by women employees. 
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The Dealer’s View of Tire Marketing Methods 


What do the tire dealers think of the 
present status of their business? What 
do they think of the efforts being made 
by the manufacturers to elevate them as 
merchants? Here are two questions that 
when presented to widely different types 
of tradesmen brought forth answers that 
are indeed interesting because they pro 


— 
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By Richard Davenport 


the retail business is frankly admitted by 


the dealers to be in a great part attrib- 
utable to the absence of practical co- 
operation on the part of the dealers them- 
selves. 


Retailers are too prone to disregard the 


reform policies adopted by the manufac- 
turers for the purpose of eliminating the 


be appointed a tire dealer and get the 
same discounts as are accorded the man 
really established in business, despite the 
fact that the former very rarely carries 
a stock of tires or makes any pretense at 
doing so. 

In the opinion of one tire deaier, this 
class of tradesmen are really parasites on 





This remarkably effective window display, conceived and executed at the Boston branch of the Miller Rubber 


Company, clearly shows how well the retail trade today appreciates the value 


The combination of beautiful flowers and handsome tires is happy as well as 


vide what readily can be called the truth 
of the tire retailing situation. The ques- 
tions were propounded to tire dealers in 
three New Jersey sales districts, namely, 
a small commuting town some 30 miles 
out of New York City, a small manufac- 
turing city and a large city. The clientele 
and the working conditions of the various 
tradesmen were entirely different in char- 
acter from each other, but without ex- 
ception their opinions of the tire busi- 
ness and their attitude toward the manu- 
facturers were identical. 

They all agreed that the majority of 
manufacturers were doing everything 
within their power to cooperate directly 
with the men who place their product in 
the hands of the consumer and to im- 
prove retail conditions. That the tire 
makers have not been entirely successful 
in their efforts to elevate the character of 


evils that were eating at the very heart of 
the business. The retailers, or at least a 
majority of them, admit this, and then say 
that it would have been impractical for 
the manufacturers to have insisted upon 
the recognition and observance of these 
policies. Most of the dealers recognize 
the detrimental influence exerted by some 
in their ranks, but because of strong com- 
petition are virtually compelled to conduct 
their tire business along lines that are not 
perfectly in accord with their desires. 
The dealers hold, however, that there 
are some things that the manufacturers 
could do to improve the tire selling busi- 
ness. The suggestion that receives the 
strongest support from them is that pro- 
viding for a marked curtailment of the 
dealerships appointed by the tire makers, 
At present, it is contended, anyone with 
desk space and a printed letterhead can 
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of window displays in selling tires. 
unusual in its attractiveness. 


the legitimate tire business. Restriction 
of territory and due consideration of the 
potential tire market in the appointmen 
of dealers is the solution of this condi- 
tion offered by a prominent sporting goods 
man who also actS as representative for 
several lines of tires. 

“There should be a fair distribution of 
territory to the dealers,” he says. “ Take 
the Eastman Kodak people, for instance. 
The number of agents or dealers they ap 
point in any community is determined by 
the population ; the dealers are proportion 
ate to the number of persons to whom 
they can sell cameras or supplies. There 
is no overcrowding of the field. The same 
principle could be adopted by the tire 
manufacturers, with the number of deal 
ers being regulated by the numbers of 
automobiles, trucks, motorcycles and bi- 
cycles in the territory. 
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* Competition should not be eliminated, 
but where there are several dealers han 
dling the same line in one city or town 
the service they can individually offer to 
the car owners should be the basis ef this 
competition Under such conditions a 
dealer would be encouraged to advertise 
his tire line with the expectation of de 
riving some direct benefit therefrom. He 
could give some publicity to the merits 
of his line without the possibility of the 
numerous other dealers, who don’t adver 
tise and who handle the same line, shar 
ing in the results or getting all the bene 
fits of the progressive man’s advertising.” 

Promiscuous appointment of tire dealers 
also affects the legitimate dealers in the 
amaller towns, according to one of the 
garage and accessory men of a strictly 
residential town with more than one-sixth 
of its population represented in the com 
muting class. This town has a population 
of about 7,000 persons and boasts of about 
400 passenger motor vehicles. Five of the 
six garages in the town handle accesso 
ries and tires, and naturally one might 
think that they did a flourishing business. 
Such is not the case, however, for, as one 
dealer points out, more than three-fifths 
of the tires. bought by local motorists are 
shipped from the city. Of the remaining 
two-fifths another dealer says the local 
hackmen, who operate jitneys, are the 
ones who benefit, 

Because of these conditions two of the 
Jargest and best equipped garages handle 
tires simply as an-«accommodation for 
their regular customers and not because 
of the money they can make through their 
sale. Through the elimination of the 
hackmen as agents and respect for the 
dealers’ territories on the part of the 
manufacturers’ branches, tire selling con- 
ditions, it is believed, would be improved. 

Price cutting would be a thing of the 
past, say the tradesmen, if the manufac- 
turers appointed fewer dealers. It is 
claimed that the indiscriminate selection 
of retail representatives by the tire makers 
has been the real foundation of the price 
maintenance problem. With few excep- 
tions, tradesmen believe that if the manu- 
facturers would make more determined 
efforts to have their consumers’ list price 
lived up to, tire selling would be placed 
on a higher scale. Some manufacturers 
uphold their prices, say the dealers, while 
others merely wink at cuts and in some 
cases encourage this practice by selling 
their tires to concerns that they know are 
regularly turning them over to the users 
at prices well below the list. 

One dealer who does about $65,000 
worth of tire business a year says that 
the dealer’s discounts are reasonable if 
he can get his customer’s list price, but 
that when he offers a customer the usual 
5 per cent off for cash he is informed 
that one dealer up the street has a propo- 
sition calling for 10 per cent off. while 
atti! another offers as much as 12 per cent 
reduction. Another dealer says that the 
manufacturers are trying hard to stop 
the price cutters, but that the task is a 
uiffienlt one and will require much care 
and consideration before it is accom 
plished. 

If the maker upheld prices consistently 
and did not censure the smaller dealer for 
his indiscretion, and at the same time 
overlooking the cuts made by the “vol 
ume dealer” business would be improved, 
according to still another dealer. Some 
dealers handling the same line, says this 
man, offer the customer 5 off, while others 
offer 10 and in some cases 5 and an addi- 
tional 5 for cash. 

One progressive concern which special- 
izes in tires and tubes believes that price 
maintenance would be an expensive prop 
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osition for the manufacturer at the start, 
but that eventually it would pay in the 
stabilizing effect it would have on the 
market. This concern also believes that 
price cutting would be reduced’ if the 
manufacturers discontinued the practice 
of letting some dealers have N. F. C. (no 
factory consideration) tires, These tires, 
of course, are of poorer workmanship or 
quality and do not share in the maker's 
guarantee. Disputes as to adjustments 
that may arise between the purchaser, 
who usually is under the impression he 
bought a first, and the dealer are easily 
taken care of by the latter because of 
his large margin of profit. 

Several dealers in the smaller towns 
were strong in their protests against the 
present price making arrangements, re- 
citing their own experience of having car 
owners in their territory go to the bigger 
cities and get tires at retail below the lo- 
cal wholesale price. One of these dealers 
who sells between $7000 and $8000 worth 
of tires annually says that the only time 
he can sell tires is when a-tar owner gets 
stuck on the road in the neighborhood of 
his town. He sticks to list price and 
in emergencies the consumer does not pro- 
test so strenuously against meeting it. 

Many of the dealers interviewed de- 
clared that business would be improved if 
the manufacturers discontinued mileage 
guarantees on tires. In small towns, they 
contend, the manufacturers’ guarantee 
means nothing, for some dealers, on their 
own responsibility, will “gyp” the mile- 
age a thousand miles to make a sale. 
That is, if the maker guarantees his tires 
against defects in material or workman- 
ship for 5000 miles, the dealer will ex- 
tend this guarantee to 6000 miles. 

It was pointed out that as a whole the 
quality of individual tires are on a par, 
but that the tire that carries the 
largest mileage guarantee is the easiest 
to sell. Tires should be sold on their 
merits, with the consumer impressed with 
the desire of the manufacturer and his 
representatives to make adjustments on 
an equitable basis for any defects that 
may develop, it is urged. 

Among the things another dealer thought 
the manufacturers should do were: dis- 
continue the guarantee, reduce the price 
of the tire proportionate to the amount 
included to cover adjustment expenses 
and require the consumer to pay for any 
repairs he may want done. This man 
said there are four types of tire pur- 
chasers. They buy on price, on mileage, 
on service and on quality. The guarantee 
affects only one of these classes—mile- 
age—and if this class was eliminated this 
dealer felt that what the tire retailers 
have to offer to the other three classes 
soon would appeal to the man who buys 
only on the guaranteed mileage. 
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Few complaints were registered against 
the present methods used by the manufac- 
turers in making adjustments, and the 
dealers frankly confessed that this is one 
feature distinctive with the tire business 
upon which the maker gets the worst of 
it. But any benefits that the dealers 
may get through adjustments with the 
factories are more than offset by the de 
mands made by car owners. One dealer 
declared that only one out of every ten 
motorists makes an honest application for 
an adjustment, Another dealer said that 
manufacturers discriminate among deai- 
ers in making adjustments. The makers, 
he held, will offer a more favorable ad- 
justment to a dealer handling his line 
than he will to a man representing an- 
other line, and who happens to turn in 
for adjustment a tire he does not regu- 
larly handle. 

Small town dealers and some in the 
larger places claim that it is impracti- 
cable for them to carry a full line of tires 
because of the money that would have to 
be invested in stock. The profits do not 
warrant this investment, they say. The 
general practice among men handling 
tires as. a side line is’to carry. oney the 
popular sizes. . the dealer who depends 
on the “stock” or emergency trade finds 
it is necessary for ~him to carry about 
11 or 12 siz@és,so that he can take care 


-of the man who needs a tire badl¥ and 


is “ miles from nowhere” on the road. 


There is room for improvement in the 
application of the manufacturers’ plan to 
cooperate with the dealer, according to 
one man, This dealer handles a well ad- 
vertised line turned out by a company 
that is striving to help the dealers, but 
their good intentions and efforts are dis- 
counted by the lack of supervision at the 
factory headquarters. For instance, late 
in April this company sent the dealer 
referred to an attractive window display 
that was gotten up for the Christmas- 
New Year holiday week. One day this 
dealer receives from the same company a 
credit for a tire, only to have the next 
day’s mail bring a bill for the same tire. 

On the whole tire retailers haye re- 
vised their attitude toward the efforts of 
the manufacturers to put them on a bet- 
ter business basis. They now take the 
manufacturer-dealer cooperation plan se- 
riously. And it safely can be said that 
the days when expensive window and 
store display signs and posters are rele- 
gated to the basement scrap heap with- 
out having acted as silent salesmen are of 
the distant past as far as the average 
dealer is concerned. The dealers have 
seen the light and are becoming mer 
chants, but they hold strong views toward 
the evils in the trade and the efforts that 
have been made to eradicate them. 


Trade Publications Review 


HANDBOOK OF AUTOMOBILES. Published by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, New York City. 

Changes in the automobile industry dur- 
ing the past year are reflected in the 1919 
edition of this publication, which is the 
sixteenth in the annual series issued by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. This handbook, which ap- 
proaches more nearly than anything else 
published to a composite catalogue of the 
automobile industry, is in its usual stand- 
ard form. It lists, however, only 71 makes 
of passenger cars, as against 77 last year, 
and 48 makes of trucks, as against 33 
listed a year ago. The details it contains 
concerning equipment of the various 





makes of trucks and passenger cars are 
of interest to rubber manufacturers. 


American Chamber of Commerce for Italy 


The Year Book of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce for Italy, Via Bocchetto 
3, Milan, Italy, is of interest to all con- 
cerned with Italo-American relations. 
The organization now has 487 active and 
134 associate members, a total of 621. 
Among its members are the following 
rubber companies: Pirelli & Company, 
Milan; Rapetti & Quadrio, Milan; Revere 
Rubber Company, 35 Boulevard Poisson- 
niere, Paris, France. 
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Personal Notes of the Trade 


Diamond Advertising Man Home—Titus Goodrich Export Manager— 
Peebles Armstrong Sales Manager—Vinton Directs Carspring 





Sales 


Cornell Returns to Diamond 
L. P. Cornell. has rejoined the Diamond 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, as New 
York Branch 


Advertising Manager, the 





L. P. CoRNELL 


position he held before enlisting in the 
early part of 1918. He will resume his 
work on the 19th of May and will de- 
vote his time to bringing about closer 
co-operation between dealer and jobber. 

Before coming to the Diamond, Mr. 
Cornell was manager of the Geo. A. West- 
erman Advertising Agency, which while 
under his control grew into one of na- 
tional prominence in its field. Together 
with J. Emmett Cade who came to the 
Diamond in Sept., 1917, and who is now 
with the A. E. F. in France, Mr. Cornell 
handled the New York end of one of the 
biggest and best advertising campaigns 
ever carried out by the Diamond. 

When this country entered the war and 
called for volunteers Cornell decided his 
place was at the front and waited im- 
patiently until the time came when he 
could leave his work. He joined an am- 
bulance unit made up solely of college 
men and trained at Allenton, Penn. He 
was with the first attachment of the 
A. E. F. that landed in Italy, and his sec- 
tion together with seventeen others were 
attached to the Italian Armies. It was 
not very long before the Austrains began 
their triumphant march towards the plains 
of Italy with Venice as their goal. Mr. 
Cornell saw action in some of the fiercest 
fighting along the Piave River, and in the 
battles of Vittorio Veneto; Asiago Plateau, 
and Monte’ Cavelleto. He was cited by 
the Italian Government shortly before 
the Austrians gave in, and received the 
Italian War Cross while with the Army 
of Occupation in Trieste. 

Mr. Cornell is very well known among 
the rubber trade and in the advertising 
line. He is one of the youngest adver- 
tising men inthe city and has. the en- 
thusiasm and ginger which goes with 
youth. His host of friends will be pleased 
to have him back and will wish him con- 
tinuation of the success he has already 
acheived. 





Raymond and Yule Moving to California 


F. E. Titus Again Promoted 

I’. E. Titus has been made foreign sales 
manager of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, marking another step in the 
brilliant career of the man who will be re- 
membered as the one who “ put over” the 
Fourth Liberty Loan in the Rubber Indus- 
try of Greater New York, obtaining sub- 
scriptions amounting to over eleven million 
dollars, as against the quota of $10,000,- 
000 fixed for his division. 

Since he joined The Goodrich, Mr. Titus 
has met with remarkable success, thanks 
to his business ability, personality and 
capacity for hard work. Beginning as a 
clerk in the engineering department at the 
Akron factory, on December 3, 1906, his 
strict attention to business was rewarded 
in the Summer of 1907 when the Goodrich 
Company needed an assistant manager in 
Buffalo, to work with W. O. Rutherford, 
then local manager, and now general sales 
manager of the company. 

From Buffalo, in 1911, Mr. Titus was 
promoted to the managership of the Den- 
ver, Col., branch of the Goodrich organiza- 
tion. He remained there but a short time, 
for his successful methods caused the com- 
pany to call him again to Buffalo, this 
time as operating manager. 

Late 1914 found Mr. Titus in charge of 
Goodrich Pittsburgh, Pa., store, one of the 
most important branches of the concern. 

In 1916 he returned again to Buffalo as 
branch manager and from there came to 
New York City, because the company 
needed a man able to handle its exports 
from this city. 

That Mr. Titus in foreign trade made 
as great a success as he had in American 
business is proven by his most recent pro- 
motion. 

Moving to California 

Cc. B. Raymond, vice-president, and W. 
H. Yule, his son-in-law, manager of me- 
chanical goods sales, both of The B. F. 
Goodrich Cempany, Akron, Ohio, have 
sold their homes in the rubber metropolis 
and plan to take up residence in Cali- 
fornia. H. K. Raymond, second vice- 
president of the Goodrich, is the new 
owner of Auld Farm, Perkins Hill, Ak- 
ron, the C. B. Raymond estate. 

Cc. B. Raymond will retain his interests 
in Akron, and has stated that he has no 
intention of severing connections with 
Akron, where he has spent his entire life 
and played a conspicuous part in civic 
and industrial affairs. He has been 
spending part of his winters on his ranch 
near Santa Barbara, Cal., but will con- 
tinue to spend his summers in Akron. He 
was re-elected vice-president of the Good- 
rich at the company’s last meeting. 





Goodrich Send Carroll to Orient 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has chosen for a special trade de- 
velopment mission in the Orient, Frank 
t. Carroll, the company’s district manager 
in San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Carroll has 
had a number of years experience in China 
and in the Phillipines, and is well ac- 
quainted with conditions in the Orient. 
He first visited that part of the world 
when a member of the first contingent 
of American troops sent to China during 
the Boxer troubles. Later he served in the 
Phillipines. During his absence T. Powell 
will be in charge of the Frisco business. 
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Peebles with Armstrong 
Arthur J. Peebles, formerly a special 
representative of the Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Company, Akron, Chio, has been 
made general sales manager of the Arm- 
strong Rubber Company, Garfield, N. Y. 

Mr. Peebles was an active worker in ithe 
old National Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion and was at a time secretary of :the 
Ohio Automobile Trade Association. 

The Armstrong Rubber Company 
recently completed its new factory 


has 
and 














J. 


PEEBLES 


anticipates a production of 800 tires and 
tubes per day during the coming year. 


Quine Invited to France 
(Special Akron Correspondence ) 

H. S. Quine, well-known former news- 
paper man of Akron, now with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has just re- 
ceived an invitation to spend seven months 
in France, lecturing on good roads and 
transportation for the United States Army 
Educational Commission, as a part of their 
regular educational work in connection 
with the reconstruction in France. 

Quine, however, has been compelled to 
decline the commission’s offer, owing to 
the importance of a definitely outlined 
Goodyear program which already had been 
assigned to him and which could not be 
changed. 

Quine has spent a large portion of the 
last year lecturing before various business 
associations and is regarded as one of the 
best informed men in the country on the 
subject of good roads and motor transpor- 
tation. 


Vinton Carspring Sales Manager 


A. E. Vinton, connected with the Na- 
fional Motor Car & Vehicle Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the past twelve 
years as assistant sales manager and 
later as export manager, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the New 
Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., which is now coutrolled 
by the same interests as the Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Change Names 


H. P. Rindskopf, president, and Le. 
Roy H. Rindskopf, secretary, of the 
Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have changed their 
names to H. P. Rand and LeRoy H. Rand. 
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The Big Motor Car Registrations 


More Passenger Cars and Trucks Registered in 1918 Than Ever Before in 


Spite of War and Curtailment of Production— Vore Than 
Villion Increase Over 1917 


Despite the war and the curtailment in 
the manufacture of passenger cars, rec- 
ords from every state in the Union sent 
in to the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany show an increase in registration dur- 
ing 1918, of 1,026,555 automobiles and 
trucks over 1917. 

The registration of pleasure cars and 
trucks for 1918 was 6,088,169, and for the 
year 1917, 5,061,614—an increase of 23 
per cent. This is the first complete au- 
thentic report. It graphically points out 
the rapid increase of the automobile in- 
dustry, notwithstanding the large amount 
of war work required of automobile man- 
ufacturers by the government. 

Here are the automobile and truck reg- 
istration figures for every state for both 
years, and the percentage of increase in 
each : 











Per 
State 1917 . 1918 centage. 

Alabama 2,873 46,171 .40 
Arizona 19,880 23,905 25 
Arkansas 28,862 41.458 “43 
California . 837,439 407,761 .21 
Colorado 66,850 85,000 27 
Connecticut 74,672 84,840 13 
Delaware 11,658 12,955 11 
Florida . 89,216 46,196 18 
Georgia . TO.355 97,293 38 
Idaho . 24,768 32,: 30 
Illinois 840,292 189,721 14 
Indiana 192,195 272,160 41 
lowa ; 254,317 285,000 12 
Kansas 184,930 196,519 08 
Kentucky 47,416 65,825 9 
Louisiana 28,000 35,4938 27 
Maine 41,459 44.572 O8 
Maryland ay 77,583 82 
Massachusetts 190,554 09 
Michigan 206,200 226,693 10 
Minnesota 160,290 203,727 27 
Mississippi 11,636 11,792 01 
Missour! 151,038 189,505 .25 
Montana $3,083 51,825 16 
Nebraska 148,101 175,000 18 





Nevada .... 6,203 ol 
New Hampshire. 22,267 12 
New Jersey... 134,964 15 
New Mexico 14,086 .26 
New York... 408,764 2 ¢ 18 
N. Carolina.. 62,072 72,313 16 
N. Dakota 62,994 71,690 14 
Gee eases 324,630 415,000 21 
Oklahoma 92,000 122,000 $2 
Oregon ... 48,628 63,324 18 
Pennsylvania 325,153 394,076 21 
Rhode Island 37,461 37,823 .00 
S. Carolina 40,174 60,937 50 
S. Dakota. . 67,158 86,153 28 
Tennessee 47,000 65,000 38 
Texas 213,334 251,118 18 
Utah 21,576 26,208 22 
Vermont ...... 20,367 22,653 11 
Virginia ...... 55,661 72,228 .B0 
Washington .... 93,822 120,593 28 
West Virginia.. 36,386 38,750 06 
Wisconsin : 164,530 196,844 19 
Wyoming 12,001 16,200 35 

5,061,614 6,088,169 23 


Maryland leads the country in gain of 
registrations, with the startling increase 
of 82 per cent. Next rank South Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, Indiana and Alabama in 
the order named, with increases of 50, 43, 
41, and 40 per cent, respectively. The 
smallest increase was made in Mississippi 

but 1 per cent, more cars were licensed 
during 1918 than the preceding year. 

New York leads the nation with 462,359 
trucks and cars. The five states having 
the greatest registration are: 


De. OG vane ie fel o Cubleee de 462,389 
Ge. we pbrios c alc ctp tede bes 415,000 
eer et 407,761 
ye ees 394,076 
EN Pes eee ee 389,721 


The agregate registration of these five 
states—2,068.94 automobiles and trucks, 
—more than one-third of the total number 
registered in the entire nation. 


Happenings of Interest to Tire Men 


F. A. Seiberling Returns from Chamber of Commerce Convention—Reely 


Directs Oldfield Advertising 


Knight Changes Name 


Universal 


Holds First Meeting—Kent to Have Modern Hotel 


Akron Universal Tire Company 

The first meeting of the stockholders 
of the Akron Universal Tire Company 
was held in Salem, Ohio, recently. Stock- 
holders were present from Akron, Can- 
ton, Columbus and Salem. The company 
is an Ohio corporation, with an author- 
ized capitalization of $75,000. At the 
meeting C. R. Baker, L. A. Callahan, A. 
H. Boyd, Frank Sweeney, and D. H. 
Steiner were electetd directors. The 
principal offices of the company will be 
in Akron, and the branch office will be in 
the sales office of the Portor Rubber Com 
pany, Salem, Ohio. The company is in- 
corporated to manufacture and sell tires 
and inner tubes, but will contract for its 
supplies with the Porter Rubber Conf. 
pany. The officers of the Universal Com- 
pany are: C. R. Baker, president; A. H. 
Boyd, vice-president; Frank Sweeney, 
secretary and treasurer These officers 
constitute the executive board. 


Globe Has Cord Tire 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing 
Company, New York City and Trenton, 
N. J.. has brought out a cord tire. This 
new tire has a gray tread, and the manu- 
facturer announces that the compound 
used in this tread has a zinc oxide base 
like the one used in his 6,000-mile fabric 
tires. 


* 
Carlisle Cord Erecting Plant 

The Carlisle Cord Tire Company, And- 
over, Mass., plans to establish its principal 
factory in Stamford, Conn., where it has 
purchased about ten acres of land, with 
a frontage of about 1000 ft. on Fairfield 
Avenue and a depth of 400 ft. It is ex- 
pected that the new plant will be in opera- 
tion by Aug. 1 of this year. 

The main building is to be a 250 x 150- 
ft., cement, steel and glass construction 
with a roof of the sawtooth type. The 
company intends to continue to operate its 
Andover plant, which is located in a sec- 
tion of the plant of the Tyer Rabber Com- 
pany, but the main factory and general 
executive offices will be moved to Stam- 
ford as soon as the new plant there is 
ready for them. 


New Hotel for Kent 

The long-felt need for a first-class 
hotel in Kent, Ohio, the home of the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company, is to be 
filled by the erection of an up-to-date 
building with large dining rooms, steam 
table cafeteria, private dining rooms, and 
everything that goes to make up the 
highest class hotel. The two upper floors 
of the building will contain 23 rooms 
each, and each room will be provided with 
a private bath. It is planned to inaugu- 
rate the new hotel this fall. 
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F. A. Seiberling on Highways 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

F. A. Seiberling, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., returned recently 
from St. Louis where he attended the con- 
vention of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce as chairman of the new high- 
ways committee of that organization. 
The convention adopted a _ resolution 
urging Congress to create .a Federal high- 
ways commission independent of other 
departments of the government, and pro- 
vide federal appropriations to develop na- 
tionaf highways to meet needs of inter- 
state commerce, agriculture and postal 
delivery. 

Mr. Seiberling was one of the men who 
organized and financed the Lincoln High- 
way association which has established 
one of the best known roads in the world. 

In accepting the appointment as high- 
ways chairman of the chamber of com- 
merce Mr. Seiberling made the following 
statement : 

We must have a great system of highways. 
Automobile production has not yet reached its 
peat and while it is climbing back to former 
evels, the multiplication. of motor trucks wil] 
increase tremendously, until in five years from 
now truck registration will undoubtedly equa} 
automobile registration. 

We must construct the highways to accom 
modate this vast army of motor vehicles and 
build them. of materials that will withstand 
the exactions demanded of them. Much of the 
highway we now have is totally inadequate for 
even present needs, to say nothing of the fu 
ture. Many miles of excellently constructed 
road, suitable only for automobile traffic, are 
breaking up under the excessive strain of mo- 
tor truck hauling. 

Hundreds of millions will soon be spent on 
our highways, and unless this money is put 
into roads that will stand up under the strains 
of heavy traffic there will be great dissatisfa 
tion among our taxpayers and future appropri 
ations will be difficult to secure. 

LEAD ALL NATIONS 

The United States leads all nations in its 

railroad ——_ yet in improved highway we 
are trailers. sased on the ratio of two miles 
of public highway to each square mile of area, 
which applies in developed territory, we should 
eventually have over 5,000,000 miles of high 
way in this country. At present we have about 
2,000,000 miles of roads, of which about 10 
per cent may be said to be “ improved.” 
_ This gives us some idea of the comprehen 
sive program of highway building that must be 
put into effect to take care of our transporta 
tion problems, 


Reely Oldfield Advertising Manager 

C. L. Reely has been made advertising 
manager of the Oldfield Tire Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, going to his new duties 
from a similar part with the Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barney Oldfield’s tires have presented 
their merits so strongly to certain mem- 
bers of the advertising trade that these 
have formed a new company in Chicago, 
Ill., to take on the distribution of the Old- 
field tire. 

Sawin, Gale & Company, as the new 
company is styled, is named after its 
founders, B. F. Sawin and A. L. Gale, 
both formerly with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, in the same city. Arthur W. Fonda, 
formerly of the Critchfield office in 
Boston, Mass., has also been taken into 
the new organization. 


Knight Changes Name 
The Knight Tire & Rubber Company, 
Canton, Ohio, a subsidiary of the Republic 
Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
incorporated into its names two of the 
lines on which it is pushing its efforts 
among the tire trade, asd has adopted 
the corporate style Canton-Blackstone 
Company. With the change in name comes 
also news of a new cord tire, which will 
be known as the “Canton Cord.” The 
company’s “Blackstone” and “ Knight” 

lines will be continued as before. 
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News Items of 
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the Tire Trade 


Monarch Acquires Factory—New New York Quarters for Mason—Batavia 
Output Taken by Keystone—F. T. C. Decides in Rebuilt Tire 
Case—-Niblette Thermoid Sales Manager 


BeSaw Factory Sold 


The Monarch Rubber Company, through 
its president, E. L. Henderson, has com- 
pleted the purchase from the BeShw 
Rubber Company, of the factory at Hart- 
ville, Ohio, near Akron, The considera- 
tion given is reported to have been prac- 
tically all cash, amounting to approxi- 
matey 200,000. The BeSaw Rubber 
Company will transfer all of its interests 
to Ardmore, Okla., where it recently com- 
pleted the construction of a new factory. 

The Monarch Rubber Company has 
been maintaining offices at Carrollton and 
Chicago, but in the future will have its 
main offices in Canton, Ohio. A number 
of Canton men are said to be financially 
interested in the deal. The new board of 
directors wil consist of E. L. Henderson 
and R. BE. Henderson, of Carrollton, and 
Otto Freitag, J. F. Klein, and J. H. Rains- 
berger, of Canton. The present manage- 
ment and superintendents wil be retained 
by the Monarch Rubber Company. 

The factory is reported to now be turn- 
ing out 150 high-grade tires per day, and 
arrangements are said to have been made 
to double this output at once. It is the 
intention of the new owners,to put up 
new buildings and install equipment suffi- 
cient to turn out 500 tires a day. 


General Increases Mileage Guarantee 


Announcement is made by the General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
that owing to the unusual records which 
its “Jumbo” tire has been making, the 
mileage guarantee on it has been increased 
from 5,000 to 7,500 miles. 

The “ Jumbo” is a special oversize tire 
for Fords, Maxwells, Chevrolets, and all 
light cars using 30 x 314 inch rims. Its 
tread is as heavy and its air space is as 
large as a four-inch tire. Combed Sea 
Island cotton fabric is used exclusively. 


Union Tire & Rubber 
The Union Tire & Rubber Co., recently 
incorporated in Cleveland, Ohio, with an 
authorized capital of $1,500,000, is hav- 
ing plans for a factory prepared by the 
Osborn Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
but the location has not been decided. 


Richard J. Birch, Hippodrome Building, 
Cleveland, has the matter in hand. 





Mason Enlarging New York Branch 


The business of the New York City 
branch of the Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Kent, Ohio, has increased so rapidl) 
since the opening of the branch four 
months ago that it has been found neces- 
sary to enlarge its quarters. An entire 
three-story building has been leased at 233 
West 58th Street, New York City, exten- 
sive alterations are being made, and a 
large stock of all sizes and types of both 
solid and pneumatic tires will be carried. 
The new premises will have every facility 
for rendering prompt and efficient service. 

W. M. Doucette, Eastern District Man- 
ager, states that the increase in the de- 
mand for tires of the Mason brand during 
the past four months in his teritory and 
for export has been enormous and made 
necessary the extension of the facilities of 
his branch. 


Keystone Takes Batavia Output 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Company, 
New York City, announces that it has 
contracted to take the entire output of the 
Batavia Rubber Company, Batavia, N. Y.. 
which will mean an addition of several 
milions of dollars annually to its volume 
of sales. 

The Keystone Company now controls 
the output of four tire manufacturing con- 
cerns and is aiming to do $20,000,000 of 
husiness this year. Its turnover for 
March this year was more than four times 
the total for the corresponding month of 
1918. The company now has 118 branch 
stores located in the most important cities 
of the country. Many of these stores, 
which are operated on a cooperative -plan, 
have in turn opened branches of their 
own. 

Besides its business in “ first” tires, the 
Keystone Tire & Rubber Company has 
contracts with 21 of the leading tire manu- 
facturers for their over-production, sec- 
onds and blemished tires and tubes. It is 


now conducting a nation-wide »dvertising 
campaign, 
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(c) Underwood & Underwood 


A Novel Tire 









Testing Machine 


Located on the roof of the Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Col., this interesting 


apparatus is used in testing automobile tires. 


The speedway presents every feature 


of good and poor roads and thus enables the testers to determine the wear and tear 


of a tire. 





The weight bearing on the wheel and tire is equal to that of a loaded car. 
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The Case of Rebuilt Tires 


In a recent issue of THe RuspBer AGE 
AND TirE News it was reported that 
the Federal Trade Commission was in- 
vestigating the affairs of E. P. Jones, S. 
A, Paul, the Ironclad Tire Company, the 
Queen Rubber Company, Overroad Tire 
Company and Worth-More Tire Company. 
This investigation has been concluded and 
the Federal Trade Commission has found 
that E. P. Jones owns the majority of 
stock and has the controlling interest in 
all of those companies. S. A. Paul, the 
other personal defendant, has sold his 
entire interest and is no longer connected 
with them, 

All the concerns mentioned are New 
York corporations, and deal in rebuilt and 
reconstructed automobile tire casings, 
which are purchased in States other than 
New York, consequently they are engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

The Federal Trade Commission further 
found that the tires sold are rebuilt and 
reconstructed from partially used and 
discarded tires and are constructed sub- 
stantially as follows: the fabric used to a 
great extent is Sea Island of Egyptian 
cotton fabric, taken only from carefully 


selected, partially worn, standard make 
tires. This fabric is carefully examined, 


repaired, buffed, and cleaned, and is given 
several coats of vulcanizing cement. To 
reinforce and strengthen the tire a reliner 
is added. The cushion and tread stock 
used in the reconstruction work is a com- 
pound of fresh rubber, reclaimed rubber, 
and chemicals in proper proportion. The 
reconstructed tires are cured in steam 
vulcanizers. 

These rebuilt tires were originally of 
various makes and brands, the marks of 
which were effaced and others substi- 
tuted. The new names have a tendency 
to mislead the purchaser into believing 


‘them to be manufactured from new and 


unused materials. These tires were ad- 
vertised so as to guarantee a service of 
4,000 miles and that if they failed they 
would be replaced at one-half the price 
paid, thus giving the impression that they 
would last 4,000 miles. 

The Commission found that the de- 
fendants were violating the Act of Con- 
gress of September 26, 1914, giving power 
to the Federal Trade Commission to regu- 
late unfair competition in interstate com- 
merce. It therefore ordered the respon- 
dents to cease circulating advertisements 
which would tend to create the belief 
among the consumers that the tires of- 
fered for sale are made of new and un- 
used materials, and the respondents must 
plainly mark them to show that they are 
manufactured tires. (Federal Trade 
Commission, Docket 248, March 26, 1919). 





New Thermoid Tire Sales Manager 

H, B. Niblette has been appointed super- 
visor of the tire sales division of the Ther- 
moid Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Niblette has had a varied experience 
in the rubber business, having been asso- 
ciated with The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, for a number of years, and 
recently having been a factory represen- 
tative of the Quaker City Rubber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Rubber Factory Consolidation 

A group of Akron and Cleveland, Ohio, 
rubber manufacturers, headed by F. E. 
Harmon of the Universal Rubber Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, and Frederick BE. 
Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, has taken over the 
plants of the American Rubber Products 
Company and the Newcastle Rubber Com- 
pany. The tire output of the Newcastle 
plant will be increased. 
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Manufactured 


New York, May 10. 1919. 

Little change has developed in the gen- 
eral market conditions during the past 
two weeks. In most lines retailers re 
port that business is progressing fairly 
well, with a better tone developing from 
day to day. There are several lines, 
especially those handled by department 
stores and chain drug shops that are not 
moving as freely as could be expected 
despite the fact that in some Cases prices 
have been materially reduced as an in- 
centive to better sales. The latter re 
tailers are optimistic, however, and be- 
lieve that with the stabilization of in- 
dustry and with the dissolution of the 
general impression that lower prices are 
in order business will show a decided 
improvement. 

Practically the same condition prevails 
in manufacturing circles, some concerns 
working their plants to full capacity to 
keep up with a current demand or in 
anticipation of a big business in the near 
future. The selling representative for one 
prominent company expressed the situa- 
tion when he said: “the big thing in the 
rubber business just now is the automo- 
bile tire; every other line is either 
dormant or in the awakening stage! 
Manufacturers, too, are cheerful as to 
the future and are waiting for the “big 
break” that they say is bound to come 
with the settlement of the peace treaty. 


MECHANICALS 


Under the stimulation of slightly re- 
duced prices effective early in April and 
the imperative need of new equipment in 
industrial plants that were working un- 
der abnormal production schedules last 
year a general improvement in sales of 
mechanical goods is evident. It is held 
that the recent reductions in prices were 
not warranted because of any lowering 
in cost of production, but that they were 
made in an effort to “stir things up. 
In some lines prices were reduced as 
much as 10 per cent, but the average for 
all kinds of mechanicals run from 2 to 5 
per cent. 

Present buying activity covers belting, 
hose, packing, valves and rubber special- 
ties. The manufacturers believe that 
present improved conditions are but the 
forerunners of a general stimulation in 
all branches of industry that will become 
marked within the next few months. The 
lower prices, they say, are not so much 
a factor in creating the better selling as 
is the fact that buyers have to keep their 
plants working. ‘ do this it is neces- 
sary that new equipment be purchased. 

Railroads, ordinarily heavy purchasers 
of these goods! have not been buying for 
some time, though stocks of some com- 
panies are believed to be low. It is said 
that periodically the purchasing agents 
of the various railroads hold meetings at 
which companies having a surplus of 
equipment negotiate sales with those 
roads that are not so fortunate. Mining 
concerns which were working on a twen- 
ty-four hour basis during the war adopted 
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Rubber Goods 


a policy of having a reserve supply of 
equipment on hand for emergency. With 
the production of the mines now greatly 
curtailed manufacturers do not expect to 
receive orders from this source for some 
time, 

Inquiries received from numerous ex- 
porting houses here and directly from 
foreign concerns lead manufacturers to 
believe that a brisk foreign business 
will be deyeloped by them when general 
conditions abroad become more stable. 
These inquiries cover all lines of mechan- 
icals and come chiefly from the Scan- 
dinavian countries. One company has re- 
ceived a request from China for informa- 
tion covering its line. Already consider- 
able business has been done with South 
American countries, While discussing the 
export situation the New York represen- 
tative for one company declared that 
many of the inquiries received when in- 
vestigated prove only to be “ feelers” 
sent out by export houses that are 
anxious to act as export agents for any 
concern that will give them that privi- 
lege. Little actual business is in hand 
or in sight for some of these export 
specialists who are reported to be gain- 
ing in numbers daily and in some cases 
to lack even the elementary knowl- 
edge of foreign trade requirements or 
procedure. 


TIRES . 


Little change has developed in the tire 
manufacturing business during the last 
two weeks; factories continuing to be 
worked to capacity in anticipation of the 
heavy demand expected with the real 
opening of the automobile touring season, 
while jobbers and dealers are rather 
cautious in regards to their orders. Bet- 
ter buying has been noted on the part of 
the dealers, but it is far from being at the 
heavy stage. This improvement is attrib- 
utable to the return of good “open driv- 
ing’ weather during the last fortnight. 


In analyzing the entire rubber manu- 
facturing situation, it is recognized that 
tires play a more important part in the 
general prosperity of the industry than 
ever before. Those who are in close touch 
with the business declare that if the 
automobile manufacturers realize only 
seventy-five per cent of the 1919 produc- 
tion estimates, the rubber industry will 
enjoy an unusual business this year. Last 
year’s automobile production was almost 
three-quarters of a million cars below nor- 
mal demands of the market. The produc- 
tion figures for 1917 show that about 
1,700,000 motor vehicles were manufac- 
tured. In 1918 the production was about 
1,150,000 vehicles. The number of cars 
to be produced in 1919 is the question 
that holds interest. While in some sec- 
tions it is reported that this will be a 
record breaking year for the car makers, 
in point of the number of vehicles turned 
out, information coming from authorita- 
tive sources tends to indicate that the 
1917 mark may not be equalled. The fact 
that practically all of the factories were 





on a 100 per cent war work basis when 
the armistice was signed means that it 
probably was not until late in February 
that they were back to normal activities. 
The loss of two month’s will have an ap- 
preciable influence upon the current year’s 
production total. 

But even with the number of new cars 
falling below the estimated total, the tire 
manufacturers have little to worry about 
for there are thousands of “used cars” 
that ordinarily would have been junked 
now doing service—and consuming tires. 
The rebuilding of these cars and the use 
of any type of vehicle that would run has 
meant good business for the tire dealers. 


FOOTWEAR 


Because retailers are well stocked with 
rubber footwear that was not sold during 
the unusually mild winter, manufacturers 
of these goods are now making an ef- 
fort to develop foreign markets for their 
1919 prodection. Several of the larger 
concerns have had selling agents abroad 
for some time to build up this business, 
but recently a comparatively smaller con- 
cern has sent its representatives to Europe 
to find an outlet for its product. Prices 
have remained unchanged since the first 
of the year, manufacturers realizing, it 
is said, that even reductions would not 
encourage the retailers to further burden 
themselves with stock. 


Tennis shoes are moving rather slowly 
from the stockrooms of the manufacturers 
and jobbers as retailers are now buying 
rather sparingly in anticipation of lower 
prices. It is said that some of the manu- 
facturers have made concessions in price, 
but that the downward tendency has not 
become genera]. Some manufacturers de- 
clare that lasf fall retailers placed large 
orders for tennis shoes expecting a short- 
age. They expected to meet their tennis 
shoe bills with the proceeds from the 
sale of rubbers during the winter. As the 
rubber footwear business was far from 
normal the dealers are now requesting the 
manufacturers to delay delivery of tennis 
shoes. 


SPORTING GOODS 


Dealers in sporting goods who early 
last fall placed small orders for tennis 
balls to be delivered this spring are now 
back in the market buying additional 
stocks to carry them over the season now 
under way and which is expected to set 
a new record for this sport. Manufac- 
turers of these balls declare that the com- 
ing of peace has entirely changed the 
aspect of this business. 

Last fall when their salesmen were on 
the road taking orders for this spring 
and summer’s goods, dealers were rather 
skeptical about the outlook for the sport, 
and they bought rather sparingly. The 
armistice and the return of the soldiers 
changed the situation, and now the deal- 
ers are placing larger orders. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


Manufacturers of druggists’ rubber sun- 
dries declare that no improvement 
in buying has developed in their line and 
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that jobbers and retailers continue to 
make purchases on a _ piecemeal basis. 
During the last month several local de- 
partment stores have held special sales 
of hot water bottles, but buyers for these 
stores say that the public was not as in- 
terested in the special offerings as it was 
expected they would be. 

Under the empression that lower prices 
would be general throughout this branch 
of the rubber industry, jobbers are said 
to be holding off in placing quantity 
orders, being content to make purchases 
only sufficiently large to cover immediate 
requirements. While one big concern did 
make concessions in the way of lower 
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prices recently, it is said that it is not 
likely that the entire line of manufac-' 
turers will follow suit. What is prob- 
able, however, is that some companies 
will bring out cheaper lines in an effort 
to meet the price limitations of the job- 
bers and retailers. One large manufac- 
turer is cleaning out stocks in goods that 
in the future will be eliminated from its 
line and here lower prices are quoted. 

Rubber goods manufacturers who at 
the signing of the armistice were stocked 
with fabrics used in the making of gas 
masks are now finding an outlet for this 
material in the manufacture of air pil- 
lows and ice caps. 





Cotton, Yarn and Fabrics 


New York, May 10, 1919. 

The domestic cotton market has mani- 
fested considerable strength during the 
past fortnight, and demand has been 
strong from many quarters of the trade. 
The Paris peace conference is still a 
strong factor in the market, and the trade 
is waiting the final signing of the peace 
treaty with interest. Buying from do- 
mestic mills have been fairly active, on 
the whole, and trading has been on a 
fairly good scale. While foreign buying 
has not reached the heavy volume which 
some interests had confidently expected, 
the increase of consumption by the mills 
in the East has largely offset the lack of 
export buying. In the export field, Japan 
is steadily coming to the fore as a buyer 
and there is a good volume of business 
being booked for shipment to the Near 
Hast. The suspension of the embargo 
against remittances of money to Ger- 
many, announced a few days ago, is taken 
as an indication that trade with the once 
Central Powers will be fully resumed 
within a short time, although the Bol- 
shevist agitation may keep down the de- 
mand for a short time. 

With the world bare of cotton, however, 
bullish sentiment is strong and holders 
are extremely firm in their views, with 
indications pointing to still higher prices 
should the export demand set in with any 
degree of the intensity looked for. The 
abolition of black lists is also looked to 
as an indication of more business in for- 
eign countries, and the expectations of an 
increased export movement have been 
strengthened by the allocation of four ves- 
sels, aggregating 38,000 tons, to carry 
eotton from the Gulf ports to Liverpool. 
The British Board of Trade has removed 
the trading regulations which have been 
hampering the buying of American cotton, 
and British spinners using American cot- 
ton have been allowed to resume work, 
after a shut-down lasting from Apri 18th 
to the present time. The shortage of ton- 
nage is still complained of, however, much 
of the space being needed to carry food- 
stuffs abroad, this being the pressing need 
at the present time. The harbor strikes 
in New York have also had a demoraliz- 
ing effect upon the export trade. 


The latest report of the Weather Bu- 
reau again makes mention of the slow 
germination of cotton already planted, 
due to the low temperatures prevailing 
in most of the sections of the cotton belt, 
but despite this handicap, planting is still 
going forward steadily in most States. 
Some damage has been done in North and 
South Carolina by frosts. Although 
growers are still adhering to their de- 
termination to plant a reduced acreage 
this year, private reports indicate that 
the reduction will not exceed 15 per cent, 
compared with last year, and in some 


quarters of the market it is declared that 
the decrease will not exceed 15 per cent, 
compared with last year, and in some 
quarters of the market it is declared that 
the decrease will not exceed 10 per cent. 
Some factors go even further than this, 
saying that with inereased demand in 
prospect, the crop may be even larger 
than last year’s, especially if an advance 
in prices should take place within the 
next few weeks. The Government's re- 
port on acreage will appear, along with 
statistics showing the condition of the 
crop, within a short time. 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 


The quality of the next Sea Island crop 
will be a poor one, all reports agree in 
saying, due to the prevalence of the boll 
weevil pest, and the size of the yield is 
not expected to total over 30,000 bales. 
The last two crops have been consider- 
ably below the amounts gathered in 
former years, and many of the growers 
are getting discouraged, being unable to 
cope with the situation raised by the boll 
weevil pest, which is especially destruc- 
tive against the Sea Island variety be- 
cause of the fact that the crops mature 
late. There is stil) quite a strong senti- 
ment among the growers about the ad- 
visability of raising short cotton, which 
will mature easily and early, before the 
boll weevil has a chance to attack the 
plants. Spot trading in the last crop con- 
tinues quiet. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Supplies of Egyptian cotton held in 
this country are not large, but receipts 
are increasing steadily, and the supply 
is expected to get back to normal by this 
time next year. The most recent cargo 
received was one of 11,000 bales, which 
came in on the SS. Headcliffe, but 
more cargoes are reported to have been 
arranged for shipment in the near 
future. The prices'in Egypt are still con- 
trolled by the Cotton Commission Control 
but reports received from Alexandria say 
there is some talk of lowering the present 
asking figures. In reply to cables sent 
from this market, it was stated that no 
price reduction is looked for before 
August, and there have been no definite 
assurances thus far that a revision will 
be undertaken at that time. The next 
crop is expected to be a free one, how- 
ever, and the market is expected to return 
to normal conditions with the passing of 
Government regulations, present control 
being scheduled to end on Sept. 1. Ad- 
vices regarding to the coming crop are 
somewhat conflicting. Due to the fact 
that more water must be used in the 
River Nile for keeping ships afloat in the 
transportation of troops and materials, 
much of the reserve supply from the As- 
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souan dam has been released into the 
river, and it is believed that the remain- 
ing supply will not be sufficient to flow 
into the canals for irrigating territory 
planted to cotton, 

Egyptian advices say in reference to 
prices, that the average price of Browns, 
which are almost exhausted, is held at 49 
cents, landed in the United States. In 
upper Egypt, the better qualities of the 
staple are still to be had, but they are 
small even there. The average price of 
the better qualities in Egypt is reported 
at 45 cents for the tire grades, with 
Sakellarides the most plentiful grade. 
There are nearly 190,000 bales of the 
current crop still remaining in Egypt, it is 
reported, but much of this is of inferior 
grade, only small amounts of the better 
qualities remaining. Ruling prices in the 
domestic market for Sakellerides range 
from 50% to 51% cents for the tire 
grades, landed. 

The new crop is progressing well, the 
interior disturbances in Egypt failing 
thus far’ to interfere with planting, but 
thus far no predictions as to the coming 
acreage have been made. Four or five 
steamers have arrived lately, in addition 
to the Headcliffe. 


FABRICS 


Demand for fabrics is looking up in 
all quarters of the market, according to 
dealers and commission men, and there 
is a firmer feeling prevalent throughout 
the entire trade. Mills in the Bast are 
turning out more goods in response to the 
demand, which is coming not only from 
the domestic trade, but from the export 
trade also. The labor situation has clari- 
fied further, and mills are having little 
serious difficulty with the problem of 
help, the return to industry of thousands 
of soldiers and sailors aiding in the 
period of readjustment. 


TIRE FABRICS 


Prices for tire fabrics continue nomi- 
nal in most respects, and dealers report 
that demand from the tire manufac- 
turers is only fair. With supplies of 
Egyptian cotton larger, the difficulty in 
getting fabrics of this staple is becoming 
less and less, and lower prices are antici- 
pated within a short time. The tire 
manufacturers, while increasing their 
production to a certain extent, are not 
yet buying heavily of materials. 


HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 


Manufacturers of hose and belting 
fabrices are not buying extensively, being 
in most cases well stocked up with goods 
bought at the high prices prevailing dur- 
ing the latter few months of the war. 
Demand for the finished materials is not 
unusualy large, and the manufacturers 
are able to operate slowly until they have 
disposed of their high cost raw materials. 
The Government is still taking ducks and 
webbing for equipment for the army and 
navy. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 


The market for drills and sheetings has 
shown marked improvement since our last 
reported, and prices have been materially 
advanced on all constructions. Buyers 
are placing orders with more freedom, 
and the volume of sales is sweling stead- 
ily as buyers who have been out of the 
market for a considerable period of time 
come in for the large quantities they 
need. Export buying is one of the fea- 
tures of the market, and this branch of 
the trade is branching out steadily as 
increased tonnage becomes available. 
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BURLAPS 


The burlap market has picked up con- 


siderable strength since our last report, 
and importers are now exceedingly firm 
in their views. Prices have been ad 


vanced materially on all constructions of 
burlaps, and importers are now inclined 
to turn down offers when the price of- 
fered does not meet with their approval. 
rhis is a direct reversal of conditions pre 
vailing only a short time ago, when im- 
porters were willing to clear their hold- 
ings at almost any reasonable price of 
fered. The large stocks brought in re- 
cently much against the will of the im- 
porters are now coming in handy as the 


demand increases, and the market is 
looked to to get back on the firm posi- 
tion prevailing at the time of the sign- 
ing of the armistice. With the advent 
of peace, the world’s markets will be 
opened to burlaps, and American con 


sumers will have to meet the buying com 


petition of other countries. 

TIRE FABRICS 

17%-ounce Sea Island, combed 
sq. yd 1.35@1.55 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed 1 20@1 30 
17% ounce Egyptian, carded Nominal 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded S5@ vo 
17% -ounce Peelers, combed 1.05@1.15 

DUCKS 

Single Filling (pound basis) ib. . Nominal 
Double Filling (pound basis) Nominal 
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37-inch *2.35-yard........... yd. .18%@ 
Si-inch 2.765-yard............. 16% @ 
St-inch 38.00-yard..........0: 18 @. 
37-inch 3.25-yard........ 16 @. 
Br-mmen 9 8.20-7ard.........000. 16 @ 
oe eS eee 14%@ 
37-inch 3.95-yard............. 12%@4 : 
37-inch 2.00-yard Southern.... .....@...... 
37-inch 2.00-yard Northern.... .....@.. 
40-inch 2.40-yard Southern.... .....@. 
40-inch 2.40-yard Northern.... .....@ 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southern.... .....@ 
52-inch 1.90-yard Northern.... .....@...... 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.35-yard.. ‘en yd 18 @ 18% 
40-inch 2.50-yard..... 18%@ .19 
40-inch 2.85-yard.. 17 G@ 
40-inch 3.00-yard.. 16 @ 
40-inch 3.25-yard..........)... 15% @ 
40-inch 3.75-yard......... 14 @ 
40-inch 3.60-yard..... coeses eee Gees 
40-inch 4.25-yard , oo | ll 
Note.—In view of the unsettled conditions 
prevailing in the market at the present time, 


the prices quoted above are more or less nom 
inal, and are not guaranteed. 
BURLAPS 
(Carload lots) 
Per Yard, 


7 ounce 40-inch........... S.50@. 
7%-ounce 40-inch....... ie 8.75@.. 
7%-ounce 45-inch............. Nominal 

8 ounce 36-inch........ 8.00@.. 

Cy SRS. db tb ctoses 8.75@.. 

s ounce 45-inch*. 9.25@..... 
10 -ounce 36-inch..... 10.350@..... 
Be Se GP oo bee ce nwen on Nominal 
10 -ounce 45-inch i“ Nomina] 
10%4-ounce 40-inch. ; 10.75@ . 


* Nominal 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 
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Conditions in 
and compounding 
a steady improvement, 
dealers report that the 
ness booked is picking 
price situation is about 
sellers holding the market in a 
position than has been the case for some 
and producers are looking 


volume of 
up steadily. 
unchanged, 


months past, 

at the situation through optimistic eyes, 
with the market once more becoming a 
sellers’ market on many lines. In many 


lines, producers and dealers declare that 
passing is 


the volume of business now 
close to normal, and a return to normal 
conditions in all lines is forecast by the 
strong tone of the general market at 
present. 

Although domestic business is strong 
throughout the market, the export busi 


ness is showing little Improvement, the 


shortage of ocean tonnage contributing to 


a large degree to the dullness in this 
phase of the situation South American 
trade is holding up best, partly as a re 


sult of the energetic advertising and pub 
licity campaigns now being carried on 
in the countries of our sister continent by 
leading producers. Ocean tonnage is be 
ing released to commercial trade as fast 
as the needs of the Government permit of 
such releases, but the tonnage is not yet 
available in the quantities needed. High 
freight rates also contribute to the slow- 
ness of trade, exporters of England and 
France still being able to ship to South 
America cheaper than American export 
ers. Japanese competition is also another 
factor which American exporters must 
cope with. 
BENZOL 

of business in 
during the latter 
of April, and the market is on a firm 
foundation, with prices steadily main- 
tained on the basis of 22 to 27 cents per 
gallon, this being the producers’ price. 
Many dealers still hold their stock for a 
minimum of 25 cents, and up to 27 cents 
is asked by some sellers. Demand is show- 
ing a steady improvement, dealers and 


benzo! 


volume 
half 


A good 
has been booked 


producers say, and the market is ex- 
pected to continue on its present sound 
basis. 


LITHARGE 

pending price reductions in 
the market for lithopone have failed to 
materialize, and with the demand show- 
ing an improvement producers are main 
taining their prices firmly on the basis of 
0% to 10% cents per pound for Ameri- 
can powdered in casks. Demand from con- 
suming interests has shown a steady in- 
crease, dealers report, and the consump- 
tion is picking up steadily. 


Reports of 


LITHOPONE 
Demand for lithopone, like other pig 
ments, is steadily increasing, and many 
consumers who have been out of the 


market for a considerable period are now 
coming in for heavy lots. While the de- 
mand is still slightly below normal, pro- 


ducers are getting as much business as 
they can conveniently handle, as stocks 
have been held down to small amounts 
due to the uncertain conditions which 
have surrounded the trade for the last 
few months of the war. 

WHITING 


Imports of whiting are _ increasing 


steadily, and the shortage which _ re- 
stricted trade to a certain degree up to 


a short time ago has been largely made 
Prices remain nominally unchanged, 


up. 
and the demand is steadily increasing. 
Shipments from Arizona and other pro- 


ducing points in the West continue fairly 
large, but high freight rates are keeping 
market prices at a firm level. 
BARYTES 

Although consumption of barytes is 
considerably below normal for this time 
of year, producers and dealers report that 
the market is steadily improving. Prices 
remain unchanged. Export demand is 
picking up, England now taking con- 
siderable lots from the American market. 
While formerly much of the barytes used 
in England came from Spain, the charges 
of the Spanish producers have grown so 
exorbitant, that the British consumers 
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were glad to turn to the American mar- 
ket when freight rates were reduced. 
' ZINC OXIDE 

Producers report that the demand for 
zine oxide is active in all quarters of the 
trade, with the automobile industry one 


of the chief consumers in the present 
market. Prices remain unchanged, and 
there is a steady undercurrent to the 


local market. Late reports from the St. 
Louis market say that business is good 


there, with a good volume of business 
being booked for contract and_ spot 
delivery. 

SHELLAC 


Quotations in shellac have been sharply 
advanced during the past week, due to the 
sudden realization that spot stocks are 
virtually exhausted. Stocks of T. N. are 
extremely hard to locate, and with prices 
in primary markets advancing steadily, 
a strong market here is looked for. 
Further advances in the Calcutta market 
are looked for following the signing of 
the peace treaty, with the resultant open- 
ing of the markets of the world, which 
have been deprived of supplies for four 
years. No replenishment of the spot stocks 
locally is looked for until next month, 
no large cargoes being due before thirty 
days hence. 

Prices Curreni for Chemicals, Fillers, 

Colors, etc. 


Acetone, In drums...... Ib 15%@ 16 
Accelerator, in drums. . Ib. 85 @ 1.00 
Acids, Acetic, 56%....cwt. 6.00 @ 6.50 
ere. GS Bséeas Ib 15 @ 18 
Eee, Ge. Beeccn lb 1.10 @ 
Muriatic, 20 deg. . .Ib 160 @ 1.90 
Muriatic, 22 deg. .cwt. 1.90 @ _ 2.20 
Nitric, 42 deg....cwt. 8.00 2 8.50 
Nitric, 40 deg....cwt. 7.75 8.00 
Sulphuric, 60 deg..ton 12.00 @ 15.00 
Tartaric, crystals.. .1b 8614 @ — 
Aluminum Flake....... ton 29.00 @ 31.00 
Aniline oil, bulk basis—1Ilb Nominal 
Antimony, metal spot...lb. 6.75 @ — 
NLL Wi etbine 5 0 v0 Ib 11%@ 14 
Sulphuret, red...... Ib. 25 D .26 
Sulphuret, golden... Ib. .26 .30 
Sulphuret, crimson..lb. 42 .52 
AaDGGRSD ib 0'46 <b esi cces ton. 35.00 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian .. .1b. .20 -80 
Domestic ..... ccs ton 22.00 80.00 
Barium sulphate, tech- 
0 as lb. og .05 
ED antennas os Ib. .07 07% 
Barytes, prime white im- 
en Gs oo ous ton Nominal 
white, domestic ....Ib. .80 31 
off color, domestic. . 1b. 21 .24 
Southern, f.o.b. mills.. 21.00 @ = 
Western, f.o.b. mills 21.50 @ -- 
Benzol, pure, bulk..... gal. 22 @ 27 
eta-naphtol, sublimed. . 1b. 55 @ .65 
unsublimed ....... Ib. 10 @ 52 
Blacks, Drop........... Ib. 05% 15 
© BEER. ceasecccpvces Ib. .16 .30 
Carbon, gas, cases. .lb jA2 & 25 
Lampblack, R. M...Ib. 15 @ 45 
Mineral blacks.....ton 35.00 45.00 
Blues, Prussian ....... Ib. 70 & .80 
BORNEO ccccccccccs Ib. 7 @ 85 
Ultramarine ......Ib. 12 @ .40 
Browns, 
Umber, Turkey, burnt, 
powdered ..... Ib, 05 @ 06% 
American, burnt... .1b. 03144 .04 
Cadmium sulphide, yellow.lb. 2.00 @ _ 2.2¢ 
Carbon, disulphide, bulk.1b. 07%@ 0s 
tetrachloride, drums.Ib. 13 @ 15 
Caustic Soda, 76@78%cwt. 2.50 @ 2.75 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
thi. cis heaban's Ib. 05%@ .06% 
ts 7» 26 Gite ss <0 ¢ Ib. 05 @ .06 
RS Ib. .05%@ .06 
China clay, domestic. . .Ib. 15 @  .20 
SS eee Ib. 18 @ _  .25 
Fossil flour........-.... Ib. 2B%8 .05 
GNU 06 6 babe cd vce ton 47.50 60.00 
Glue, extra white...... lb. 35 @ 40 
se epg Ib 20 @ 35 
A OS 20 @ 25 
Glycerine, C. P, (drums) .lb 18 @ -- 
Tr TTT Te 19% @ .20 
Graphite, flake (bbl.)...Ib. 18 @ oe 
powdered (bbl.)....Ib 13 @ 15 
Green, chrome, R. M... .1Ib. 35 @ .40 
Ground glass (fine)..... Ib 03% .04 
Hexamethylene ........ Ib 1.00 @ 1.20 
Infusorial earth, powd'd.lb 02 @ 035 
SR Pere eS Ib. .035 @ — 
Iron oxide, red, reduced 
grades ........Ib. .07 @  .08 
red, pure, bright.. .1b. 15 @ .20 
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tead, red, dry (casks). .lb. 10% -10 
sublimed ..........1b. -09% -09 
white, basic carb...Ib. .09 .09 
white, basic sulp...lb. 08% .08 

[dme flour...... seeesecmt 01% .02 

Litharge (casks) ....... lb. 09 %4 @ 10% 
enrerr -_ ae 13 

Lithopone, domestic, bbls.1b. 06% — 

Magnesia, carbonate... .lb. 12 14 
calcined, heavy.....lb. 12 14 
calcined light...... Ib. 65 @ .75 

Magnesite, calcined, pwd.ton 68.00 = 

Mica. WOON h06 + 060s Ib. 04% -05 

Minera rubber (asphal- 


tum base)....ton 80.00 @115.00 
Naphtha, motor gasoline, 


(steel bbis.)..gal. .23%@ a 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel 
SERS. sawécond , .30%@ a 
70 @ 72 degrees (steel 
Sy svcceec de 31%@ -- 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel 
MD aiesanes gal. .33 oa 
machine (wood bbls.).gal. .36 as 
Oil corn, crude......... Ib. 18 — 
corn, refined ......1b, 19 20% 
linseed (bbls.) ...... 1.61 = 
Oil palm, Lagos........1b. Nominal 
pine, yellow.....:.gal. .67 .69 
rapeseed, refined...gal. 1.45 1.50 
rapeseed, blown...gal. 1.58 1.60 
rosin, first rectified.gal. .74 — 
SGceme FEM ..ccccccce -76 -- 
tar (commercial). .gal.° 35 .36 
Orange mineral, American.|b. 13% 14% 
DE. <1%<on0 -+-lb, %.15 .20 
Paraphenylenediamine ..lb. 3.25 @ 4.00 
Petrolatum, bbls., amber.lb. 08% @ 09 
pale yellow ....... lb. 06 @ OT 
Pine tar kiln......... bbl. 12.00 @ 12.50 
POG cicccccsdatttc. bbl. 8.00 @ — 
Plaster of paris....... bbl. 2.00 @ 3.00 
DOS ve vtecescen Ib. -22 ] .30 
Indian (reduced). ..Ib. 14 16 
eR nrere * 12 16 
Rosin (common to good)— 
a kh. aseoe bbl. 12.25 @ — 
Rotten stone, powdered. Ib. .02% 04% 
Rubber, substitute, black. Ib. 13 17 
Pere nrer ve Ib. 15 .24 
DP wevebeves ccm .20 -25 
Shellac, fine orange..... lb 56 @ .58 
Remo Respir: Ib 51 @ «52 
Bleached ordinary. .Ib 50 @ a) | 
Bleached bonedry.. .1Ib 60 @ -61 
Silex (silica)........0. ton 22.00 40.00 
Soapstone, powdered...ton 12.00 17.50 
Starch, corn. powdered..lb. 5.12 @ 65.27 
Peres 5.12 @ — 
Sulphur, crude......... ton *50.00 @ — 
BOW POUCRGE. ccvcccces 3.20 4.2! 
(FEE NE 2.70 @ 3.15 
commercial superfine. . 2.50 &@ — 
Tale, American........ ton 20.00 40.00 
POURED -ccecevewes ton *30.00 @ 35.00 
Toluol, pure, in drums. gal. 22 @ -27 
Tripolite earth........ ton 60.00 @ 70.00 
Turpentine, pure gum— 
ae 78 @ 78% 
Or gal. .62 @ 4 
Venice. artificial ..... gal. 13 @ 12% 
Vermilion, English ..... Ib. 1.15 @ 1.30 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel.lb. 45 @ 46 
ceresin, white ..... Ib. -22 a 26 
carnauba, No. 3....Ib. 45 G 46 
ET a0 imlikta wh Godt Ib, *.35 @ .36 
ozokerite, black.....lb. *60 @ -61 
ozokerite, green.....Ib Nominal 


Wax, Paraffin, refined, 118/ 


120 M. P. (bbis.).Ib. O8% @ -- 
Paraffin, 125/127 M. 
= FP area Ib. 08% @ — 
Wax, Parafiin, 128/130 
M. P ae 091% @ = 
133/135 M.P.......Ib. ll @ —— 
Crude, 120/122 M.P. .Ib. 10% @ _— 
124/126 M.P....... Ib. 10% @ 11 
Whiting, commercial.. .cwt. 125 @ —- 
Bias monies eerie ewt. 1.25 @ _ 
Paris, white, Amer- 
Sn to wees Tre? ewt. 1.45 @ 1.60 
English cliffstone.cwt. 1.25 @ 2.75 
Yellow chrome ....... lb. 25 @ 26 
tZine oxide, States Brand. 10 @ - = 
horsehead brand....lb. +.10 @ 10% 
epee Ib. +¢.09% ~- 
ft 8 _ aa lb ¢.09 @ -= 
French process, green 
Me Ancess dees Ib. 1197@ — 
_ 2. PRESS eee Ib +.09% @ — 
. ft ee lb +.114%@ — 
Substitutes ....... ton 35.00 @ 40.00 
sulphate, pure...... Ib *04 @ 04% 


* Nominal. + Contract prices. 


Crude Rubber 


New York, May 10, 1919. 
The market for crude rubber is gen- 
erally in a normal condition now. with 
price changes since the last report neg- 
ligible, with the exception of Ceylon stock, 
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which is generally quoted at about 2 cents 
per pound lower. Selling pressure in some 
quarters has weakened the market, 
although many importers are refusing to 
meet the reductions in prices, asking a 
few cents above the general run of prices, 
as quoted below. These importers are 
contending that by selling at prevailing 
values, they would actually be selling 
at less than cost. 

A feature of the present market is the 
fact that prices quoted in New York are, 
in many instances, fully 1 cent below the 
costs in primary markets, so dealers sell- 
ing now must pay 1 cent more than 
they receive to replace their holdings, in 
addition to having to pay freight and in- 
surance costs to get the stocks to the 
local market. Arrivals continue of a 
large nature, every Ssteamery arriving 
from rubber ports bringing cargoes of the 
stocks which have been accumulated dur- 
ing the war, when it was practically im- 
possible to get any sizeable shipments to 
the American market, 

Many large consumers are covering 
their requirements by direct importation, 
and thus importers are cut off from some 
business which they would nominally 
receive. 

Come per pound 
ov 


Para—Up-river fine.......... @ 55% 


Up-river medium .......... 52 Oe: sans 
Up-river coarse ........... 34 a 34% 
SLIME & ha o's cine o Heed 34 pece 
et Ee ae 48 be ch 
SE ccsccencecas 21% ead 
Sn Lad ban on tis «os Sal 23 23% 
I Se 62 @ Waie's 
SD, fk 6 0a dw a0, cat 73 wae 
Ceylons—Smoked sheets, ribbed 36 UT 
Smoked sheets, plain....... oo & ... 
First latex pale crepe....... 47 i “e's 
ME PIED, iva sintete so cieccc 52  xex 
Clean brown crepe......... 52 Pe 
Centrals—Corinto prime ..... 34 eons 
Esmeralda, prime ......... 34 are 
Mexican SCTAD .........00- 39 errr 
er SE ccc ch css shea 90 a sons 
Balata, block Panama...... 57 . 
EN. on os necskcats ac tes 80 : 
Africans—Rio Nunez string— 55- @ .. 
Ss DE Gale pene ih ia ee 55 @ 





Scrap Rubber 


New York, May 10, 1919. 

Rubber reclaimers are operating their 
plants on a small scale because of the 
apathy of the rubber goods manufacturers 
toward the reclaimed product. Immense 
quantities of scrap rubber are held by 
dealers, with little demand coming from 
the reclaimers. Scrap men believe that 
conditions will show improvement when 
the peace treaty is signed and business 
abroad approached normal. Seventy-five 
per cent of the scrap rubber of the world 
is bought by this country. Normally about 
$2,000,000 worth of scrap is imported. 

Reclaimers continue to hold that con- 
ditions will remain unchanged until the 
scrap dealers lower their prices to a level 
that will look attractive, compared with 
present quotations for crude. They point 
to the rapidly accumulating stocks of 
scrap rubber to support their contention 
that dealers in the latter must reduce 
prices. With some 6,000,000 automobiles 
in use in the country the accumulation of 
scrap tires alone is estimated by the re- 
claimers to total 12,000,000. The average 
discarded tire weighs about twenty 
pounds, so that the bulk of this material 
reaching the scrap dealers should amount 
to 240,000,000 pounds during the current 
year. Eventually, say the reclaimers, this 
material must find an economic use, and 
it is logical to assume that it will be 
reclaimed. 

The following are averages of dealers’ 
sales prices in New York: 
ee ee 


6. 
Aretios, trimmed ....ccccece 4.7! 
Arctics, untrimmed .......... 3 
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Tires—Automobile ........... 8.25 4.00 
Bicycles, pneumatic ......... 38.00 3.25 
SS ara ree oer. 1.50 
WET Woo o's: ound ble oe we ae 3.75 4.00 
ey ee We aa. 17.00 18.00 
Sumer tubes, We. $.....ccccce 8.00 9.00 


New Incorporations 


Ideal Truck Tire Service Company, New York 
City. Capital $30,000. Incorporators: D. 
Klein and others. 

Redex Tire Retread Company, New York 
City. Capital $5,000. Incorporators: R. K. 
Garmont and others, 

Gem Tire & Rubber Company, New York 
City. Capital $5,000. Incorporators: H. 8. 
Hartstein and others. 2 

Advance Rubber Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has increased its capital from $150,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Oneida Tire Company, Oneida, N. Y. Capi- 
tal $10,000. Incorporators: A. ana and 
others. 

Matthews Auto Tire & Supply Company, 
Dover, Del. re 100,000. ncorporators : 
M. M. Lacey, C. Hurley, James B. Scott. To 
manufacture tires. 

Royal Tire & Rubber Company, Dover, Del. 
Capital $50,000. Incorporators: H. L. Fry, K. 
King and T. C. Bollard. To manufacture tires 
and tubes. 

Lane Bros. Auto Rim Company, Shelburn, 
Ind. Capital $100,000. Inco raitors: Ernest 
H. Lane, James M. Lane and Fred. A. Lane. 

Akron Universal Tire Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Capital $75,000. Incorporators: C. R. Baker, 
John M. Elliott and O. Mullen. - 

The Lion Supply Company, LaPayette, Ind. 
To deal in automobile 5 he Capital 
$50,000. Incorporators: Edgar D. Randolph 
and James 8. Randolph. 

The Rubber Tire Supply Company, Spring- 
field, Mo., has increased its capital from $10,- 
000 to $20,000. 

Powell-Neal Rubber Company, Little Rock, 
Ark. To conduct an automobile tire business. 
Capital $5,000. Incorporators: E. R. Powell 
and others. 

American Tire & Rubber Company, Muskogee, 
Okla. Capital $100,000. Incorporators: rl 
Harris and William A. McMullen. 


vi 

N lk Tire Company, Dallas, Texas. Capi- 
tal $20,000. Incorporators: O. T. Shock and , 
others. 


e General Tire Company of Texas, Dallas, 
pm. has changed its name to General Service 

e Company. : 

“leeaeuee Tire & Repair Company, Utica, 
N. Y. To deal in tires and automobile parts. 
Capital —— Incorporators: Harry L. 
‘reem and others. 

"9 Hill Tire Sales Station, Inc., Union 
Hill, N. J. Capital $4,000. Incorporators : 
Walter Loewenthal and others. 

The South Tire et me Memphis, Tenn 
To deal in automobile, supplies. Capital 
$10,000. Incorporator: Dhvid N. Harsh. 

Five-Fourteen Tire Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. To conduct a wholesale and retail tire 
and automobile accessory business. Capital 
$15,000. Incorporators: A. F. Flumer and 

ers. 

a Tire Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Capital $500,000. Incorporators: R. J. Fire 
Stone, Tom A. Palmer, Francis Seiberling, Btta 
ae Tire & Rubber Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Capital $200,000. Incorporators : Don 
P. Mills, P. S. Knight, EB. 8. Miller, S. R. 


Klein, D. E. Commery. . 
Consumers’ Rubber Company, Racine. Wis. 
Capital $20,000. Incorporators: Joseph E. 


ig thers. L 
Brent a & Rubber Company, ¢ hicag, 
Til. apital $2,500. Incorporators : K. 

asta and others. z . 
Bair. Tire & Rubber Company, New pom 
City; eapital, $5.000; incorporators: © a. 

ye) , and others. 7 
as Sele Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., New York 
City: capital, $5,000; incorporators : cS A. 
Tel] and others. , 
= Paeenis Auto & Raincoat Company, New 
York City, has increased its capital from $10,- 

0 54,000. f 
2 Wenn’ Well Tire Company, Dover, Del. ; 4 
manufacture pneumatic tires ; capital, $50,000 ; 
incorporators: J. H. McCann, George Cc. Largo. 
M. F. Shiffer. ; 
A Hartig Tire & Rubber Company, Dover, Del. ; 
to manufacture and sell automobile tires; capil 
tal, $50,000; we te Louis Hartig, Jr., 
F. J. Fickling, A. C. Jones. ‘ 

Triangle Rubber Company, Dover, Del.; to 
manufacture tires; capital, $100, ' ae 

Lever Adjustable Rim Company, Wilming 
ton, Del.: to manufacture and sell wheel rims 
and wheels; capital, $1,000,000. 

The 816 Tire & Vulcanizing Company, Mem: 
phis, Tenn., has increased its capital from $15,- 
000 to $30,000. j 

Oth rise & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio ; 
capital, $100,000; incorporators: John W. 
Pepple, Jack H. Weaver, John J. Rowe, L. O. 
Beck. 

Kast Boulevard Auto & Tire _Service Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $5,000. 


to 
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We solicit inquiries for 


ORGANIC 
ACCELERATORS | 





National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Boston Chicago Hartford Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Charlotte Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Providence 
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F. R. Henderson & Co. 


IMPORTERS 


Crude Rubber 
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